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The Character of Jonathan Swift. [Jan. 



Art. IV. — 1. The Works of Jonathan Swift. With Notes and 
a Life by Sir Walter Scott. 19 Vols. Edinburgh. 1824. 

2. Remarks on the Life and Writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift, 
Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin, in a Series of Letters from 
John, Earl of Orrery, to his Son, the Honorable Hamilton 
Boyle. 4th Edition. London. 1752. 

3. Observations upon Lord Orrery's Remarks on the Life 
and Writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift, containing several sin- 
gular Anecdotes relating to the Character and Conduct of 
that great Genius and the most deservedly celebrated Stella, 
in a Series of Letters to his Lordship. (By Patrick De- 
lany.) London. 1754. 

4. An Essay upon the Life, Writings, and Character of Dr. 
Jonathan, Swift, interspersed with some Occasional Animad- 
versions upon the Remarks of a late Critical Author upon 
the Observations on an Anonymous Writer on those Re- 
marks. London. 1754. 

5. A Letter to Dean Swift, Esq. on his Essay upon the Life, 
Writings, and Character of Dr. J. Swift. By the Author of 
the Observations on Lord Orrery's Remarks. London. 1755. 

6. The Life of the Rev. Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. 
Patrick's. By Thomas Sheridan, A. M. London. 1784. 

7. New and Curious Anecdotes of the late Dean Swift and his 
favorite Stella. Gentleman's Magazine, Nov. 1757. 

8. An Essay on the Earlier Part of the Life of Swift. By 
the Rev. John Barrett, D. D., and Vice-Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin. London. 1808. 

9. The Closing Years of Dean Swift's Life, with Remarks 
on Stella. By W. R. Wilde, M. D. Dublin. 1849. 

10. Dr. Johnson's Lives of the Poets. 

11. Thackeray's English Humorists, and Henry Esmond. 

12. Histoire de la LitUrature Anglaise. Par Henri Taine. 
Paris. 1866. 

Two hundred years ago, the 30th of last November, a 
man was born whose memory has been treated with extreme 
harshness. Jonathan Swift is often spoken of as a renegade 
in politics and a hypocrite in religion ; as brutal in private 
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life, and filthy in tastes and ideas ; as tyrannical to his in- 
feriors, servile to his superiors, and misanthropical always. He 
is regarded as an outlaw, whose hand was against every man, 
and to whom no man should show mercy, now that he is dead. 
It has fared with his character as with his personal appearance. 
The stern aspect, the " muddy complexion," the heavy features, 
the double chin in old age, are remembered ; but his fine figure 
in youth and his bright blue eyes — "azure as the heavens," 
Pope called them — have been forgotten. Ill-authenticated 
anecdotes of his later years, when he was alone in a half-civil- 
ized and oppressed country, stone-deaf and almost blind, the 
friends in correspondence with whom consisted his chief intel- 
lectual pleasure taken from him by death one after the other, 
his memory gone, his passions stimulated and his temper im- 
bittered by a terrible disease that burnt into his brain, — 
stories of what he said and did after he had begun to " die at 
the top," as he foresaw he should do, — are used to solve the 
enigmas of his life. " There is no surer method," says Haw- 
thorne, " of annihilating the magic influence of a great renown, 
than by exhibiting the possessor of it in the decline, the over- 
throw, and the utter degradation of his powers, — buried beneath 
his own mortality, — and lacking even the qualities of sense 
that enable the most ordinary men to bear themselves decently 
in the eyes of the world." It was after he had reached the 
confines of this valley of the shadow of death that Swift wrote 
most of those exceptionable poems, which we read in boyhood, 
and which, later in life, we unreservedly condemn, with their 
author ; forgetting that the tree may have borne better fruit 
than that of whose rottenest parts we indistinctly recall the fla- 
vor. Scandalous falsehoods, born after Swift's decease, and 
killed in the cradle by conscientious biographers, have been re- 
vived. One of the vilest, mentioned by Sir Walter Scott only 
that it may " never be repeated on any future occasion," disgra- 
ces the memoir prefixed to a Dublin edition (1840) of Gulli- 
ver's Travels ; and William Howitt, in " Homes and Haunts of 
Eminent British Poets," after quoting Scott, has the effrontery 
to add, that there may be " something- " in the story after all, — 
that early habits of dissipation may account for Swift's attacks 
of vertigo, and that " in this point of view his life presents a 
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deep moral lesson." Other biographers, who would scorn to 
give circulation to such slanders, are not ashamed to embody- 
in their narrative discreditable stories that rest upon insuffi- 
cient testimony, to reverse to Swift's prejudice the ordinary 
rules of evidence in criminal cases, and to condemn him with 
unjudicial warmth. 

The superiority of Swift's understanding is admitted by all, 
and by none more readily — Dr. Johnson excepted — than by 
his detractors. But his acknowledged genius is allowed to 
raise no presumption in favor of its possessor, no doubt as to 
the justness of the judgment against him, but serves to point 
an antithesis or to enforce a moral. " An immense genius," 
says Thackeray, — " an awful downfall and ruin." " I turn to 
his writings," concludes Lord Mahon's diatribe, " and my con- 
tempt for the man is lost in my admiration of the author." 
But though a great man is not entitled to immunity from criti- 
cism, his critic is bound to approach the study in a generous 
spirit, to take into account the whole character, instead of fas- 
tening upon faults of manner or inequalities of temper, to 
consider the circumstances amid which the character was 
formed, and to hope, for the sake of human nature, that the 
casket was worthy of the divine jewel it held. But " the 
world is habitually unjust to such men," says Carlyl'e, — "un- 
just on many grounds, of which this one may be stated as the 
substance : it decides, like a court of law, by dead statutes, and 
not positively, but negatively, less on what is done right, than 
on what is or is not done wrong. Not the few inches of deflec- 
tion from the mathematical orbit, which are so easily measured, 
but the ratio of these to the whole diameter, constitutes the 
real aberration. This orbit may be a planet's, its diameter the 
breadth of the solar system ; or it may be a city hippodrome ; 
nay, the circle of a gin-horse, its diameter a score of feet or 
paces. But the inches of deflection only are measured, and it 
is assumed that the diameter of the gin-horse and that of 
the planet will yield the same ratio, when compared with them. 
Here lies the root of many a blind, cruel condemnation of 
Burnses, Swifts, Rousseaus, which we can never listen to with 
approval. Granted the ship comes into harbor with shrouds 
and tackle damaged ; and the pilot is therefore blameworthy, 
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for he has not been all-wise and all-powerful ; but to know 
how blameworthy, tell us first whether his voyage has 
been round the globe, or only to Ramsgate and the Isle of 
Dogs." 

In Swift's case, we unfortunately possess no record of hia 
life, and no view of his character from the pen of any one who 
knew him in youth or in his prime. The four Irishmen whose 
recollections and hearsay anecdotes supply, with his writings 
and his friends' letters to him, the materials of all the biog- 
raphies, made his acquaintance after his faculties began to 
decay, and his temper to suffer from disease and misfortune. 
Each lacks industry, insight, capacity to sift evidence. Each 
manifests so great a disposition to discredit the statements of 
the others, as to exemplify King William's observation, that, 
" if you should believe what Irishmen say, there is not one 
honest man in the whole kingdom." The first of these works 
in order of time, the worst in execution, and the least trust- 
worthy upon disputed points, has enjoyed undeserved currency 
and exercised an undue influence upon subsequent writers be- 
cause it was written by an earl. But Orrery first met Swift 
when Swift was seventy years old, and never saw much of him. 
He was so ignorant that his own father, a man of learning, dis- 
inherited him of his library, and so snobbish, that he could not 
understand how a man of humble origin could associate on 
equal terms with the nobility, and therefore declares that 
Swift was " employed, not trusted," by Oxford and Boling- 
broke. Scott believes that this titled dunce never forgot 
Swift's indorsement upon a letter from him, of which the seal 
was unbroken, — "This will keep cool"; nor the impatient 
exclamation on receiving another beginning " Dear Swift," — 
" Boy, boy, boy ! " The best of these Irish Lives is by Thomas 
Sheridan, father of Richard Brinsley ; but Thomas was a mere 
child when Swift and his father were intimate, and he wrote 
nearly forty years after Swift's death, and with no adequate 
preparation or special fitness for the task. Had Swift been 
blessed with a Boswell, the popular view of his character might 
be far more favorable. 

Bad as the books just spoken of are, they are not the worst. 
Mrs. Pilkington, the profligate wife of a lying clergyman, who 
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had imposed upon the Dean's good-nature, published me- 
moirs shortly after his death, the value of which may be in- 
ferred from Sir "Walter Scott's expression, — " The following 
anecdote is authentic, though told by Mrs. Pilkington." This 
woman's book is forgotten, but the Life by Dr. Johnson, who 
had, as even Boswell allows, a strong prejudice against Swift, 
founded partly perhaps upon Swift's failure to procure a degree 
for him from Dublin University, and partly upon resemblances 
in character, is still read, and has supplied several hints to 
Thackeray. Sir Walter Scott's biography, though not alto- 
gether satisfactory, is a noble tribute from one man of genius 
to another. But it has produced less impression upon public 
opinion than the article which it called forth in the Edinburgh 
Review. 

" Jeffrey ! pertest of the train 
Whom Scotland pampers with her fiery grain," 

never more fully justified Byron's comparison of him to 
Chief Justice Jeffries. He hears only the witnesses against 
Swift, himself acts as prosecuting attorney, and then, in sen- 
tencing the accused insults him with the terms " beast " and 
" murderer." Thackeray, who has been called the greatest of 
Swift's disciples, treats his dead master little better ; — calls 
him an " ogre " in the nursery ; a " bully " in the parlor ; a 
" footpad," who would have " watched for you in a sewer and 
assailed you with a coward's blow and a dirty bludgeon " ; 
" bravo," " outlaw," " Yahoo." M. Paul de St. Victor (Hommes 
et Dieux, Paris, 1867) improves upon this a little. With him 
Swift is a " hedgehog rolling in filth," and his talent has the 
" manners of a hangman, the misanthropy of a hypochondriac, 
and the grin of a tyrant." After such expressions, Lord Ma- 
hon's verdict sounds gentle : " He had a thorough knowledge 
of the baser parts of human nature, — for they were his own." 
Almost all the cyclopedias, biographical dictionaries, and text- 
books on English literature for schools, though more decorous 
in language, are tainted with the same spirit. One of them 
talks of Swift's " ferocious ill-nature," — of a " celebrity which, 
through his moral perversities, is not more enviable than a man 
would obtain by being exposed in the pillory"; another, of 
" incredible hardness of heart " and " utter selfishness." Even 
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those which call Thackeray's judgments too severe adopt 
some of the worst. 

Yet this " monster " numbered among his intimate friends 
the greatest statesmen, the foremost men of genius, the most 
accomplished women, the noblest among the nobility, of the 
eighteenth century. Addison, who damned others with faint 
praise, in 1709 called Swift "the most agreeable companion, 
the truest friend, and the greatest genius of his times " ; and 
nearly ten years later wrote to him thus : " I have always hon- 
ored you for your good-nature, which is an odd quality to cele- 
brate in a man who has talents so much more shining in the 
eyes of the world." Chiverton Charlton, captain of the Yeo- 
men of the Queen's Guards, writes to him in 1710 : " You have 
one unlucky quality which exposes you to the forwardness of 
those that love you, — I mean good-nature, — from which, 
though I did not always suspect you of it, I now promise my- 
self an easy pardon." Lord Peterborough speaks of " the large 
heart of Swift," and writes to him as follows : " I find matter 
in yours to send you as far back as the golden age. How 
came you to frame a system in the times we live in to 
govern the world by love ? " Bishop Atterbury writes to 
him : " No man in England is more pleased with your being 
preferred [in the Church] than I." Bishop Berkeley speaks 
of him with tenderness, as the " poor dead Dean." When 
the Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline, " insisted 
upon your wit and good conversation," writes Dr. Arbuth- 
not to Swift, " I told her that was not what I valued you for, 
but for being a sincere, honest man, and speaking truth when 
others were afraid to speak it." The same Arbuthnot had 
written, after Queen Anne's death : " I have seen a letter 
from Dean Swift ; he keeps up his noble spirit, and, though 
like a man knocked down, you may behold him still with 
a stern countenance and aiming a blow at his adversaries." 
Lord Bolingbroke writes to him in 1719, five years after the 
political tie between them was ruptured : " I know enough 
of the tenderness of your heart to be assured that the letter I 
am now writing will," &c. " The truest reflection and at the 
same time the bitterest satire to be made upon the present age 
is, that to think as you think will make a man pass for roman 
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tic. Sincerity, constancy, tenderness are rarely to be found." 
Pope writes to him in 1714 : " Of all the world, you are the 
man who serve your friends with the least ostentation ; it is 
almost ingratitude to thank you, considering your temper." 
And in 1736 he says in a letter to Earl Orrery : " My sincere 
love for this valuable, indeed incomparable man, will accom- 
pany him through life His humanity, his charity, his 

condescension, his candor, are equal to his wit, and require as 
good and true a taste to be valued." The Earl of Oxford 
spoke of him as " a truly good-natured man," and wrote in 
1717 : " Two years' retreat has made me taste the conversation 
of my dearest friend with a greater relish than even at the 
time of my being charmed with it during our frequent journeys 
to Windsor." " It is hard to meet with wealth and happiness 
in the country you are in," says the Duchess of Ormond, in 
1720, " and be as honest as you are." She calls herself his 
poor sister. Lady Betty Germaine, who had known Swift from 
his youth, writes to him in old age : " Though you are a proud 
person, yet give the Devil his due, — you are a sincere, good 
natured, honest one." Mr. Lyttelton, Secretary of State, said 
of him : " The reputation of some men is amiable ; one can love 
their characters without knowing their persons." Lady Mas- 
ham, writing to him in 1723, ten years after Queen Anne's 
death, says : " I could never impute your silence to want of 
friendship in one whose goodness to me has always been abun- 
dantly more than I could deserve. And I do assure you, from 
the bottom of my heart, there is not a person living I have a 
greater friendship for than yourself, and shall have to the end 
of my life." 

Swift's Irish biographers, who knew him only in old age, 
unite in according to him perfect sincerity, absolute superiority 
to envy, and a religious conversation and behavior. Dr. Delany 
says : " The character of his life, like that of his writings, will 
bear to be reconsidered and re-examined with the utmost at- 
tention, and will always discover new beauties and excellences." 
Sheridan says that he was " perhaps the most disinterested 
man that ever lived ; no selfish motive ever influenced his 
conduct." " Au fond," says Henri Taine, " il me parait hon- 
nete homme." And Sir James Mackintosh, whose knowledge 
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of the last century was, in the judgment of Macaulay, unsur- 
passed, says : " The distinguishing feature of his moral charac- 
ter was a strong sense of justice, which disposed him to exact 
with rigor, as well as in general scrupulously to observe, the 
duties of society. These powerful feelings, exasperated proba- 
bly by some circumstances of his own life, were gradually 
formed into an habitual and painful indignation against trium- 
phant wrong, which became the ruling principle of his charac- 
ter and writings His hatred of hypocrisy sometimes 

drove him to a parade of harshness, which made his character 
appear less amiable than it really was. His friendships were 
faithful, if not tender, and his beneficence was active, though 
it rather sprang from principle than feeling. No stain could 
bo discoverable in his private conduct, if we could forget his 
intercourse with one unfortunate and with one admirable 
woman." 

In the study of Swift it is well to bear in mind the general 
characteristics of the century in which he lived. Born in 
Dublin in 1667, he died there in 1745. Born in the reign of 
Charles II., he left the University in the year of the Rev- 
olution which placed William III. upon the throne, was in 
the prime of life during the reigns of Anne and George I., 
and lived eighteen years after the coronation of George II. 
During this period of nearly eighty years great changes 
were taking place. In Swift's youth witches still flour- 
ished, — among them the Duchess of Marlborough's mother; 
the philosopher's stone was still sought, even by men of 
parts like Richard Steele, as it had been a few years previously 
by Isaac Newton ; the stars were consulted, until Swift 
killed astrology in the person of Partridge ; the Universities 
still taught the scholastic logic from the ponderous folios of 
Burgersdicius, Keckermannus, and Smiglecius, which Locke, 
like Swift, rejected for history and poetry ; Bacon's works 
were neglected, Newton's Principia was unnoticed, and Har- 
vey's great discovery was discussed as an open question, and 
was still spoken of with contempt even by Sir William Tem- 
ple. Society was divided into two classes, — the nobles and 
landed gentry above, and the people below. In the coun- 
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try the tenantry were still practically in vassalage to the 
lord of the manor, who administered justice, dispensed char- 
ity, and was surrounded by flatterers, prominent among whom 
was the " lackey in black," who preached in his church, 
and, if lucky, married his wife's waiting-maid. The library 
of a country house comprised half a dozen volumes, including 
a book of heraldry, a prayer-book, and a receipt-book. The 
landed gentry inherited the political and religious prejudices 
of their Cavalier ancestors, and the clergy instilled the same 
notions into the minds of the people. In the city the court 
gave the tone to society, and a low tone it was. The brilliancy 
of the dialogue in the plays, which paint those times with a 
fidelity never called in question, cannot hide the baseness of 
the situation. If there were the forms of politeness and the 
semblance of luxury at court, the former thinly covered a 
brutal profligacy, and the latter did not atone for the absence 
of comfort. Politics was a trade, in which he usually succeeded 
best who had least principle and was most adroit in changing 
sides. Offices were sought, not for the career they opened to 
a noble ambition, but for their emoluments, then so large that 
a thrifty minister could retire upon a fortune after a few years' 
service. Vile deeds did not exclude a nobleman from society 
or from political preferment. Lord Mohun, a professional 
rake, duellist, and gamester, equally brutal and unprincipled, 
was received everywhere. The Earl of Wharton, a brawling 
atheist and a notorious debauchee, was an acknowledged leader 
of the Whigs, and held high office under a ministry of which 
Somers was a member. An author who would succeed had to 
grovel before a noble patron, who paid for adulation sometimes 
with a pension or an office, and sometimes with guineas in 
hand. Below the nobility and gentry, with their parasites, 
drudged the people of England, not yet known as a people, but 
regarded as agricultural implements in peace and as food for 
powder in war. Nearly one quarter of the whole population ' 
were beggars or paupers, but there were no organizations for 
relieving their wants, enlightening their ignorance, or discour- 
aging vice and crime amongst them. On the contrary, the 
invention of gin increased drunkenness, and the rivalry of the 
gentlemen Mohocks stimulated highway robbery on Hounslow 
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Heath and in the half-lighted and filthy streets of London. 
England was a barbarous country, where the upper classes com- 
peted with the lower in brutality, and the lower envied the 
upper their intrigues and corruption. Even more barbarous 
than England was Ireland. Far more degraded than the Eng- 
lish poor were " the savage old Irish," who did not speak 
the language of their conquerors, and were looked upon by 
them as Indians are looked upon by our frontiersmen. " The 
aspect of affairs under William, Anne, and the first two 
Georges," says Henri Taine, " is repulsive ; we are tempted to 
judge like Swift ; we say to ourselves that the Yahoo whom 
he depicted he had seen, and that the Yahoo, whether naked 
or riding in his carriage, is not beautiful." 

Before Swift's decease, the middle class was already felt 
as a power, to be conciliated, respected, dreaded. If the 
landed aristocracy were still masters in the rural districts, 
they were confronted in the city and in Parliament by rep- 
resentatives of the rapidly growing power of commerce. 
They no longer monopolized the offices. If government still 
felt bound to flatter their prejudices, its policy was often 
shaped in conformity with the views of the new men. If 
the court of George I. was as immoral as that of Charles II., 
it paid more regard to the decencies of life. Vices, at- 
tractive in the elegant French costume of the Restoration, 
were hated as soon as seen in their hideous German attire. 
If politicians were still venal and noblemen still profligate, 
they were less openly so than in the old times. The roue 
bragged less of his infamous exploits ; the playwright turned 
the laugh less frequently upon the confiding husband. The 
influence of public opinion began to be felt. To guide it, to 
consult it, and to give it expression, new agencies were created, 
which have grown in power with the diffusion of education 
and the less unequal distribution of wealth. The newspaper, 
the pamphlet, the novel, appeared, Swift, with Defoe and 
Addison, assisting to usher them into the world. Authors 
addressed a mass of readers, to whose comprehension they 
adjusted their style. Literature, over-conscious of its high 
birth in the days of Shaftesbury and Sir William Temple, put 
on plain clothes, and met plain men on equal terms. Science 
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was on the march, under Sir Isaac Newton ; philosophy had 
been summoned back to England by Locke and Berkeley ; 
critical scholarship, of which Bentley, almost single-handed, 
held up the standard at the commencement of the century, 
was scaling the walls of the Universities. "Woman assumed a 
higher position and exercised a better influence. With the 
rise of the middle class came more humane legislation, 
more liberal religion, greater refinement, comfort, and se- 
curity. 

To us at this distance, who see to what improvements 
events scarcely noticed at the time have led, the contrast be- 
tween the England of 1667 and that of 1745 appears more 
striking than it could have done to a contemporary. He might 
see good reasons for preferring the old order of things to the 
new, even while contributing to the forward movement. How- 
ever enlightened, he would never free himself altogether from 
the prejudices and habits of thought of his youth. Swift, ban- 
ished in 1714 to Ireland, where progress was slower than in the 
mother-in-law island, had peculiarly unfavorable opportunities 
for observation. He perceived the inconveniences of breaking 
up camp, but the advantages of the new quarters proposed 
were prospective. He had experienced the excesses of the 
money-making spirit in the ruin of an uncle who had doled 
out to him in childhood the black bread of charity, and in the 
oppressive policy applied to Ireland ; he had seen the wicked- 
ness and felt the ingratitude of the court under all ministries ; 
the intolerance of the Dissenters had been brought home to 
him by the persecution of his grandfather, which had impover- 
ished and exiled the family ; he knew how much England had 
been indebted in times past to the Established Church and to 
the landed interest. The extension of commerce had led to 
stock-jobbing, selfish monopolies, and South Sea bubbles, but 
apparently had as yet done little to advance civilization and 
freedom ; the sectaries had shown, when in power, less liber- 
ality than the Church, and a disposition, in the reign of James, 
to combine with her Catholic enemies against the liberties of 
England. 

Thus may be reconciled the apparent discrepancies in Swift's 
public course and in his political writings. It is not fair in 
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Mr. Masson (" British Novelists ") to say that " he hardly per- 
mits us to infer for what end he upheld the Church, save that 
Swifts as well as Lauds and Cranmers might work in it " ; for 
there is every reason to believe that, with the bulk of the clergy 
and the great body of the nation, he maintained its cause 
against all comers in the honest conviction that it was, in his 
own words (" Sentiments of a Church of England Man ") " the 
scheme of ecclesiastical government most agreeable to primitive 
institutions, fittest of all others for preserving order and purity, 
and, under its present regulations, best calculated for our civil 
state ; the abolishment whereof would prove a mighty scan- 
dal and corruption to our faith, and manifestly dangerous to 
our monarchy " ; so that " an enemy either to the constitu- 
tion of the English government, or to the present establish- 
ment of the Church, must of necessity be so to both." If 
Swift was insincere in his support of the Church, he was so 
through life. The " Tale of a Tub," which, under the guise 
of an allegory, " celebrates," as the Author's Apology says, 
" the Church of England as the most perfect of all others 
in discipline and doctrine," was written at the University. 
Among Swift's earliest poems is an Ode to Archbishop San- 
croft, on his deprivation for refusing the oath of allegiance to 
King William. The Church was his chosen profession. He 
declined the royal offer of a captaincy of cavalry and a civil 
appointment from Sir William Temple. To the latter proposal 
he replied that, since he " had now an opportunity of living 
without being driven into the Church for a maintenance," he 
was " resolved to go to Ireland to take holy orders." " Al- 
though," — as he says in " Anecdotes of the Family of Swift," 
— "his fortune was very small, he had a scruple of entering 
into the Church merely for support." Swift's devotion to the 
Establishment manifested itself at every stage of his political 
career. While yet that anomaly, 

" A Whig and one who wears a gown," 
while yet in affiliation with Halifax and Somers, he published 
pamphlets in advocacy of High-Church principles, which are 
believed by Scott to have caused the first coolness between 
him and the chiefs of the party. As the unpaid agent of the 
clergy of Ireland, he solicited from several ministries the re- 
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mission to the Church of " the first fruits," a part of its rev- 
enue which the crown had appropriated. It was this business 
which brought him into contact with Harley, and he never lost 
sight of it, whatever other projects occupied his attention, until 
he succeeded. The " Examiner," the political journal which he 
conducted at this time, frequently advocates the interests of the 
Church. One of his previous publications led to the erection, 
under the Oxford ministry, of fifty new churches in London. 
On numerous occasions after his return to Ireland, he appeared 
as the champion of his order. His voice was raised against every 
attempt in the Irish Parliament to repeal the Test Act, by which 
non-conformists were excluded from office, to curtail the reve- 
nues of the Establishment, or to aggrandize the bishops at the 
expense of the inferior clergy. " The Legion Club," a piece 
of terrible invective against the enemies of the Church in this 
assembly, was among the last poems he finished. Not a word 
can be found in his writings, not an act in his life, inconsistent 
with the devotion to the Establishment which he professed. 
But Swift never went to extremes with High-Churchmen. He 
did not intrigue for the restoration of the Stuarts. He explained 
the dogma of passive obedience to mean obedience to the su- 
preme power, residing in an " absolute, unlimited legislature, 
wherein the whole body of the people are fairly represented, 
and in an executive duly limited." He believed in the Church, 
as established under the laws of England for the promotion of 
religion and good government, not for the destruction of free- 
dom. He was for giving Dissenters " full liberty of conscience, 
and every other privilege of free-born subjects to which no 
power is annexed " ; thinking that, " to preserve their obedi- 
ence in all emergencies, a government could not give them too 
much ease or too little power." 

In politics, Swift consistently labored for freedom from 
1701, when he published his first political treatise — "A 
Discourse of the Contests and Dissensions in Athens and 
Rome " — against the exercise of arbitrary power by a Tory 
House of Commons, bent upon the impeachment of Somers, 
Halifax, Portland, and Oxford, to his philippics and pasquin- 
ades against Sir Robert Walpole and his Whig instruments 
in Ireland. He has been charged with apostasy, because, 
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having been a Whig in 1708, he became a Tory in 1710, when 
the Oxford Ministry went into power. But Swift was never an 
extreme Whig, for he did not sympathize with the bulk of the 
party in Church matters ; nor an extreme Tory, for he never 
expressed, in public or private, a desire for the restoration of 
the Stuarts. He was always seeking a middle ground on which 
the moderate men of both parties could stand. Moreover, the 
Tory Ministry had gone into power on a Church question, — 
the trial of Sacheverell ; the interest of the Church was their 
interest, and they readily did for the Church the things which 
Swift had at heart, and which he had failed to secure from their 
Whig predecessors. Very likely the non-fulfilment by Somers 
and Halifax, of their promises of his advancement, the cold- 
ness of bis reception by Godolphin, and the deference shown 
him by Oxford, rendered a decision less difficult ; but there 
are reasons enough for the change, without imputing it to 
chagrin at ill-usage or to expectation of personal advantage. 
Sympathizing with High-Churchmen from the first, he had been 
thrown into intimate relations with the Whigs in his youth, and 
had remained in that party from habit. He had never worked 
heartily for it, had published but a single tract — that con- 
cerning the Somers impeachment — in its behalf. His per- 
sonal friends were no longer its chiefs. With the Marlboroughs 
and their connections he had little acquaintance or sympathy. 

Next to the Church question, the issue on which the coun- 
try was dividing was, Should the war with France, in which 
so much glory had been won and so much life and money 
expended, continue, or should every effort be made to secure 
an honorable peace ? A man who had written verses in 
praise of Marlborough's generalship, three years previously, 
might now with entire consistency cry, " Hold, enough ! " 
Marlborough, long a Tory, but now calling himself a Whig, 
was not ready to sheathe his sword ; but one whose profession 
was peace might think it enough to have checked the ambition 
of the French king, might believe the great general's judg- 
ment to be warped by dreams of further glory and greater 
wealth. The officers of the army, the contractors, the sp'ecu- 
lators in the public funds, were not impartial judges in the 
premises. A great debt was rolling up, and Swift might well 
vol. cvi. — no. 218. 6 
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say : " It will no doubt be a mighty comfort to our grandchil- 
dren, when they see a few rags hung up in Westminster Hall, 
which cost a hundred millions, whereof they are paying the 
arrears, to boast as beggars do that their grandfathers were 
rich and great." 

This is not the place to discuss the merits of the Peace of 
Utrecht. The better opinion now is, perhaps, that the treaty 
contained provisions to which England ought not to have as- 
sented, but the reasons for and against are nearly balanced, 
and the desirableness of concluding a peace upon honorable 
terms is generally acknowledged. The apprehensions of na- 
tional ruin through the debt contracted to carry on the war, 
and through the rise of " that set of people who are called 
the moneyed men," were unfounded ; but they were honestly 
felt by intelligent men long after Swift wrote. As for the 
motives of Marlborough, they are quite as charitably inter- 
preted by Swift as by Dr. Johnson in the next generation, or 
by Macaulay and Thackeray in this. Swift's own opinions on 
these questions underwent no change. In the " History of the 
last Four Years of Queen Anne," revised in his old age and 
published after his death, he expresses himself still more 
strongly than in the " Examiner," or in " The Conduct of the 
Allies." And one of the most telling passages in Gulliver's 
Travels concerns the effect produced upon the Emperor of Lil- 
iput by the capture of the Blefuscudian fleet. His Majesty 
" seemed to think of nothing less than reducing the whole em- 
pire of Blefuscu into a province, and governing it by a viceroy ; 
of destroying the Bigendian exiles, and compelling that people 
to break the smaller end of their eggs, by which he would re- 
main sole monarch of the world. But I endeavored to divert 
him from this design by many arguments drawn from the topics 
of policy as well as justice ; and I plainly protested, ' that I 
would never be the instrument of bringing a free and brave 
people into slavery ' ; and when the matter was debated in 
council, the wisest part of the ministry were of my opinion." 

After the death of Queen Anne and the downfall of the To- 
ries, Swift took no part in English politics. With the excep- 
tion of two visits to friends in London, the remainder of his 
days were passed in Ireland, where he was pelted with pam- 
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phlets, — he counted a thousand of them, — persecuted by 
courts of law, and put under a social ban. He did not seek 
to propitiate the dominant faction. Whenever he obtained an 
audience of men in power, it was on behalf of Ireland. For, 
next to the interests of the Church, he labored for the welfare 
of the island which had given him birth. As early as 1708, he 
had urged the " injustice of binding a nation by laws to which 
they do not consent," and had ironically imagined Ireland to 
say of England what Cowley says of his mistress : — 
" Forbid it, Heaven, my life should be 
Weighed with her least conveniency." 

In 1710 he had prefaced " A short Character of the Earl of 
Wharton " with a few words touching the oppression of the 
Irish by their English governors, who " value themselves upon 
every step they make toward finishing the slavery of that peo- 
ple, as if it were gaining a mighty point to the advantage of 
England." The first political pamphlet from his pen after his 
retirement to Dublin was " A Proposal for the Universal Use 
of Irish Manufactures and the Rejection of Everything wearable 
that comes from England," published in 1720. Ireland had 
long suffered from the operation of statutes framed upon the 
false and barbarous principles of political economy then in 
vogue. Wool and woollen goods being her principal products, 
she was forbidden to export them to foreign countries, in order 
that the English manufacturer might get the raw material at 
the cheapest rate and with the least competition. Even Sir 
William Temple, when consulted by the Lord Lieutenant in 
1673, says that, " as in the nature of its government, so in the 
very improvement of its trade and riches, Ireland ought to be 
considered, not only in its own proper interest, but in its rela- 
tion to England, to which it is subordinate " ; and he proceeds 
to urge " the careful and severe execution of the statutes for- 
bidding the exportation of wool to other ports than England ; 
which is the more to be watched and feared, since thereby the 
present riches of this kingdom would be mightily increased ; 
whereas this would prove a most sensible decay, if not destruc- 
tion, of manufactures both here and in England." Fifty years 
had elapsed, but England was pursuing the same selfish and 
short-sighted policy, of which Ireland was reaping the fruits. 
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Swift urged the people, high and low, to join in a non-importa- 
tion agreement, — similar to that proposed for America by Dr. 
Franklin, thirty years later, — to encourage home manufactures 
by using no others, and to invest their capital at home. " Who- 
ever," the pamphlet concludes, " travels this country, and ob- 
serves the face of nature or the faces and habits of the natives, 
will hardly think himself in a land where law, religion, or com- 
mon humanity is professed." Orders came from England to 
prosecute the author of this pamphlet, and Chief Justice Whit- 
shed, by sending the grand-jury out nine times, induced them 
to indict the printer. During the proceedings, the Chief Jus- 
tice laid his hand upon his heart, and " protested that the au- 
thor's design was to bring in the Pretender." But the case 
was never brought to trial, and a nolle prosequi was finally en- 
tered. 

Three years later the famous Drapier's Letters appeared. 
England had undertaken to supply Ireland with copper money, 
of which she was greatly in need. The patent was given to 
the Duchess of Kendall, one of the mistresses whom George 
I. had brought over from Hanover. She sold it to William 
Wood, an ironmonger. The coin may have been worth its 
face, — as Sir Isaac Newton, then Master of the Mint, found 
the pieces to be which he assayed, — but the Irish believed the 
contrary, and Dr. Johnson, writing in the next generation, is 
of their opinion. But though Swift dwells upon the badness 
of Wood's farthings, as furnishing an argument against taking 
them which every man could understand, it is apparent that 
he also grounds his opposition to their introduction upon prin- 
ciples similar to those which inspired the American Colonies 
in their resistance to the oppressive measures of England. He 
protests against the coinage of money for one country by pri- 
vate contract with the citizen of another, declaring that Ireland 
is not " a depending kingdom " ; that the Parliament of Eng- 
land has not " the power of binding this kingdom by laws en- 
acted there," since " all government without the consent of the 
governed is the very definition of slavery " ; and that, " by the 
laws of God, of nature, of nations, and of your own country, 
you [the people of Ireland] are and ought to be as free a peo- 
ple as your brethren in England." It was such expressions as 
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these that caused a reward to be offered for the writer's appre- 
hension ; but he continued the fight, not only by letters under 
the signature of M. B., Drapier, but by publications of every de- 
scription, in prose and in verse, until England was forced, for 
the first time in history, to yield to the will of Ireland. Med- 
als were struck in his honor, handkerchiefs and sign-boards 
bore the Drapier's head, and the people made his birthday a 
fete years after he was unable to understand the meaning of 
their demonstrations of gratitude. 

The Drapier's Letters are the best known of Swift's efforts 
for Ireland, but were perhaps no more useful than the tracts 
published subsequently, which are, says Scott, " a bright record 
of the unceasing zeal with which he continued, through succes- 
sive years and until the total decay of his mental faculties, to 
watch over the interests of Ireland, — to warn his countrymen 
of their errors, to laugh them out of their follies, to vindicate 
their rights against the oppressions of their powerful neighbors, 
and to be, in the expressive language of Scripture, the man set 
for their watchman to blow the trumpet and warn the people." 
He inveighed, not always in the politest terms, against the lux- 
ury and extravagance of women, the folly of improvident mar- 
riages, the absenteeism of landlords, the extortions of their 
agents, the expenditure in England of money wrung from Irish 
tenants. He described the condition of the unhappy kingdom ; 
— spacious harbors without shipping ; fertile soil, capable of 
producing needed corn and potatoes, but grazed on by sheep 
whose wool was useless, since its exportation was forbidden ; 
undrained morasses ; unrepaired fences ; wretched hovels ; 
wretched roads ; able-bodied laborers without work ; beggars 
swarming everywhere : and, over all, the English governors, 
civil, military, clerical, whose sole anxiety was to squeeze as 
much as possible out of their subjects. Swift's was the single 
voice crying in that wilderness loudly enough to be heard 
across the Channel. With bursts of indignation against the 
oppressor who would not hear, and against the oppressed who, 
hearing, did not understand, he pleaded for his country, appeal- 
ing to every motive that could influence the master or the slave. 
In one pamphlet he suggested, as the only remaining means of 
relief, that the people should sell their children to the rich, as 
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a new delicacy for the table, and with the proceeds keep the 
wolf from their doors a little longer. The wonderful irony 
with which the advantages of the scheme are set forth, the 
scientific coolness with which the problem is worked out like a 
sum in arithmetic, so shocked the sensibilities of Thackeray, 
that he calls Swift an " ogre " in the nursery. But the mean- 
ing of the writer is apparent in every line. In numerous pas- 
sages in previous tracts he had shown how inapplicable to 
Ireland was the generally received maxim that " People are 
the riches of a nation." If Swift played the ogre, it was not 
for the purpose of frightening children, but to warn parents, 
their landlords and rulers. England was the ogre whose part 
he assumed, in order the more forcibly to impress the fearful 
consequences of persistency in the policy which was ruining 
Ireland. Having assumed the part, he played it to the life, 
thinking less perhaps of the feelings of Thackeray and the la- 
dies than of the serious work in hand. Bully Bottom had not 
been his instructor. 

" Is it fair," asks Thackeray, " to call the famous Drapier's 
Letters patriotism ? They are masterpieces of dreadful humor 
and invective ; they are reasoned logically enough, too ; but 
the proposition is as monstrous and fabulous as the Liliputian 
Island. [ There spoke John Bull .'] It is not that the griev- 
ance is so great, but there is his enemy, — the assault is won- 
derful for its activity and terrible rage." Because Swift takes 
the Irish, not the English, view of the question, — because he 
goes to battle armed with the strength of his genius, the fire of 
his indignation, — he is therefore no patriot ! What is it to be 
a patriot ? To sit in the chimney-corner and make fine phrases 
about loving your country, or to go out and do battle for her ? 
There was nothing in Ireland, in Swift's day, to which the affec- 
tions could cling. The first thing to be done was to constitute 
a state worthy of love ; the first steps to that end were in re- 
sistance to oppressive measures ; the first feeling to be encour- 
aged was hatred of the oppressor. It is true that Swift often 
spoke with contempt of the Irish, and that he regarded his 
appointment to the Deanery of St. Patrick's as a decree of 
banishment from civilization and friendship. He showed little 
sentimental patriotism ; but he understood the duties of a pa- 
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triot, and did his best to discharge them. He may sometimes 
have displayed the temper of Coriolanus ; hut, unlike the Roman, 
he endured unto the end. Nothing could show more striking- 
ly the deep interest he felt in the welfare of the island, than the 
bitter lines composed, in an interval of his idiocy, upon the 
erection of a magazine for arms and stores near Dublin. 

" Behold a proof of Irish sense, — 
Here Irish wit is seen : 
When nothing 's left that 's worth defence, 
They build a magazine." 

And he calls himself in his epitaph, strenuum pro virili liber- 
tatis vindicern. In answer to Thackeray, it is enough to call 
three witnesses. Dr. Johnson says that, " from the time Swift 
began to patronize the Irish, they may date their riches and 
prosperity." John Wilson Croker (" Ireland Past and Pres- 
ent," 1810) calls Swift Ireland's " true patriot, her first, al- 
most her last," — who " first taught her that she might become 
a nation, and England that she might cease to be a despot." 
Sir James Mackintosh says: " He is a venerable patriot, — the 
first Irishman who felt for his oppressed country. His statue 
ought to be placed beside that of Grattan." 

Another and still more serious charge has been preferred 
against Swift. He " bound himself," says the author of Van- 
ity Pair, " to a lifelong hypocrisy " ; he " put his apostasy out 
to hire," and " suffered fearfully from the consequences of his 
own scepticism." What are the proofs ? That he wrote that 
" wild work, the ' Tale of a Tub ' " ; that he " was educated 
in Epicurean Temple's library " ; " was the boon companion of 
Pope and Bolingbroke, chose these as the friends of his life 
and the recipients of his confidence and esteem, and must have 
heard many an argument and joined in many a conversation 
over Pope's port or Bolingbroke's burgundy which would not 
bear to be repeated at other men's boards " ; and " few things 
are more conclusive," according to Mr. Thackeray, " as to the 
sincerity of Swift's religion, than his advice to poor John Gay 
to turn clergyman, and look out for a seat on the Bench. Gay, 
the author of the Beggars' Opera, the wildest of the wits about 
town, — it was this man that Jonathan Swift advised to take 
orders, to invest in a cassock and bands, just as he advised 
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him to husband his shillings and put his thousand pounds out 
at interest." The errors in this last statement have already 
been pointed out. Gay had not yet written the Beggars' Op- 
era, was by no means a wild fellow, but was a " sincere, kindly 
soul," as Thackeray himself calls him ; and Swift never did 
seriously counsel him to enter the Church. Here is the only 
passage upon which the assertion could have been based : 
" Take care," writes Swift to Gay in 1722-3, " of your health 
and money ; be less modest and more active ; or else turn par- 
son and get a bishopric here. Would to God they would send 
us as good men from your side." In his reply, Gay takes this 
friendly advice as it was intended, and makes no allusion to 
the suggestion that he would make — as he doubtless would 
have done — a better bishop than many of those with whom 
Ireland was cursed. Thackeray's other evidence is equally 
feeble. The " Tale of a Tub " certainly does not read like a 
homily ; the satire occasionally overruns the limits of pulpit 
decorum ; there are " youthful sallies," for which Swift after- 
wards expressed his regret ; but the design of the book was to 
get all the laughers on the side of the Establishment. " Though 
not intended for the perusal of clergymen, it rallies nothing," 
as its author truly says, " but what they preach against ; con- 
tains nothing to provoke them by the least scurrility upon their 
persons or functions ; advances no opinion they reject, and con- 
demns none they receive." Even the " crazy prelate," Arch- 
bishop Sharpe, who dissuaded the " royal prude," Queen Anne, 
from appointing its author to a bishopric, subsequently con- 
fessed his error, and begged pardon of the man he had wronged. 
It was he, too, who laid Swift's " Project for the Advancement 
of Religion " upon the royal cushion. And no charge of levity 
was brought by formalists against any of the religious tracts 
which Swift composed after taking holy orders. Even weaker 
than the other counts in Thackeray's indictment is the insinua- 
tion that, because Swift lived in Temple's house and read in 
his library, because he enjoyed the society of Pope and Boling- 
broke, he must have been an Epicurean with Temple, a Papist 
with Pope, and a sceptic with Bolingbroke. Then Addison 
was no Christian, because he was secretary to the atheist Duke 
of Wharton ; Bishop Atterbury was an infidel, because he was 
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intimate with Bolingbroke ! In " A Project for the Advance- 
ment of Religion," Swift has answered such criticisms in ad- 
vance. " In my humble opinion," he says, " the clergy's 
business lies entirely among the laity ; neither is there, per- 
haps, a more effectual way to forward the salvation of men's 
souls, than for spiritual persons to make themselves as agree- 
able as they can in the conversations of the world, for which 
a learned education gives them great advantage, if they would 
improve and apply it. The men of pleasure who never go 
to church or read books of devotion form their idea of the 
clergy from a few poor strollers they often observe in the 
streets, or sneaking out of some person of quality's house, where 
they are hired by the lady at ten shillings a month ; while 
those of better figure and parts seldom appear to correct these 
notions. But men must be brought to esteem and love the 
clergy before they can be persuaded to be in love with religion. 
If the clergy were as forward to appear in all companies as 
other gentlemen, and would study the arts of conversation to 
make themselves agreeable, they might be welcome at every 
party where there was the least regard for politeness or good 
sense, and consequently prevent a thousand vicious or profane 
discourses, as well as actions. Neither would men of under- 
standing complain that a clergyman was a restraint upon 
company, because they could not speak blasphemy or obscene 
jests before him. 

" While the people are so jealous of the clergy's ambition 
as to abhor all thoughts of the return of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline among them, I do not see any other method left for men 
of that function to take, in order to reform the world, than by 
using all honest arts to make themselves acceptable to the 
laity. This, no doubt, is part of that wisdom of the serpent 
which the Author of Christianity directs, and is the very 
method used by Saint Paul, who became all things to all 
men, — ' to the Jews a Jew, and a Greek to the Greeks.' " 

These are the grounds upon which rests this accusation 
against Swift. " Yet," says Mr. James Hannay, in a clever ar- 
ticle touching upon some of his friend's misrepresentations of 
the Dean, " I have heard Mr. Thackeray maintain hypocrisy 
in religion to be something too awful to charge anybody with." 
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"Were there no evidence on the other side of the question, 
"Not proven" must be the verdict; and we might content 
ourselves with saying, as Mr. Hannay does, that " no man can 
tell what Swift believed in his heart of hearts." But when to 
the testimony afforded by the unbroken series of his writings 
in support of the religion which he professed, and by the 
controlling influence of his High-Church principles upon his 
political affiliations, is added his record as a clergyman, the 
proof of his lifelong sincerity, " before the Heaven which he 
adored," as even Thackeray admits, " with such real wonder, 
humility, and reverence," becomes conclusive. 

So far from playing the bigot, as a pretender to faith would 
have done, he advanced opinions and evinced a spirit in his 
more general treatises — such as " A Project for the Advance- 
ment of Religion," " A Letter to a Young Clergyman," and 
" Thoughts on Religion" — which would be considered liberal 
to-day. So far from feigning a zeal he did not feel, he carried 
his hatred of hypocrisy to such a degree as to deserve Lord 
Bolingbroke's characterization of him as a " hypocrite re- 
versed." So far from saying his prayers at the corners of the 
streets to be seen of men, he performed his daily family 
devotions in such secrecy that Dr. Delany was six months in 
his house before discovering the fact. So far from laying 
undue stress upon forms and ceremonies, he did not fast 
rigidly in Lent. " I wish you a merry Lent," he writes : " I 
hate Lent ; I hate different diets and furmity and butter and 
herb porridge, and sour, devout faces of people who only put 
on religion for seven weeks." 

He carried as little sentiment into religion as into politics, 
but he believed in the essential doctrines of the Church as well 
as in the value of the Establishment to good government and 
good morals, and he discharged his duties as a clergyman with 
exemplary fidelity. The biographers, who speak from personal 
knowledge, are unanimous on this point. At Laracor he 
preached regularly for six years to an " audience of fifteen 
persons, some gentle and all simple," and read prayers every 
Wednesday and Saturday, the first time to his clerk alone, to 
whom he addressed the service thus : " Dearly beloved Roger, the 
Scripture moveth us in sundry places." At Dublin he adminis- 
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tered the Communion every Sunday, instead of once a month, as 
had been the practice. In the management of the revenues that 
passed through his hands he was as prudent as with his own 
money, having a single eye to the interest of the Church, and 
in no case increasing his income at the expense of his succes- 
sor, as many deans and bishops had no hesitation in doing. 
In the pulpit he eschewed cant, — " he was too great and proud 
for that," says Thackeray, — theological jargon, wit, rhetoric, 
appeals to the feelings, aiming to convince his hearers of the 
wisdom of goodness. His sermons on moral topics, of which 
a few have been preserved, abound in good sense and knowl- 
edge of human nature. They are " plain, honest stuff," such 
as he said he should preach before Queen Anne, if invited 
into the royal pulpit. His extemporary prayers were com- 
pact and impressive. No man asked a blessing at table more 
reverentially, or in fewer words. He had no patience with 
pulpit orators, who used language that their hearers could not 
readily understand, or who made a display of their learning 
or metaphysical acumen. He would sit, pencil in hand, in 
front of the preacher at the Cathedral, noting subjects for 
criticism down to faults in pronunciation, and he handled 
them without gloves at the Deanery dinner, after church. He 
may or may not have had a just conception of the duties of a 
clergyman, — he may or may not have uniformly lived up to 
the standard he set for himself: but he did not act a farce all 
his life long. 

It may be questioned whether Swift was right in retain- 
ing his living while engaged in politics at a distance, but the 
practice of the times is to be pleaded in justification. It may 
perhaps be questioned whether he should not have devoted 
all his time and all his talents to the direct service of religion ; 
but what clergyman of what denomination in what century, 
from the Catholic author of " Telemachus " to the High-Church 
bishop who wrote the " Theory of Vision," or the Low-Church 
bishop who wrote the " History of His own Times," from the 
Unitarian head of the Sanitary Commission to the Episcopal 
writer of " Alton Locke," or the Congregational writer of 
" Norwood," — what clergyman possessing talents for work 
outside of his profession has buried them in the ecclesiastical 
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napkin ? Yet Swift had his " moments of penitence on this 
score, which may be numbered," thinks his friend, Dr. Delany, 
" among the rectitudes and good dispositions of his heart. 
He often owned that before he left Laracor, in 1710, he was 
bent upon excelling in his profession as a preacher, in the hope 
that by constant application he might arrive at such a degree 
of reputation that the sexton might now and then be asked, 
Pray, does the Doctor preach to-day ? But, he used to add 
with a sigh, from the day he was despatched by the bishops to 
London, his head had been taken up with cursed politics, to 
the utter neglect of his profession as a clergyman. Or, if he 
did sometimes exert himself in the pulpit, he could never rise 
higher than preaching pamphlets." What sensible man regrets 
that this Vicar-of-Wakefield dream came to an untimely end ? 
Who regards the instruction of the fifteen simple souls who 
dwelt at Laracor as of more consequence than the conclusion 
of a general peace, the enfranchisement of Ireland, or the 
composition of " Gulliver's Travels " ? Vicars good enough for 
Wakefield abound, but not one man in a century is competent 
to perform the labors of Swift. 

While Dean of Saint Patrick's, Swift not only read the ser- 
vice and administered the temporal affairs of the Cathedral, 
but he also governed the district within its Liberties. Detested 
on his arrival by the Irish rabble on account of his politics, 
he lived to be, says Lord Orrery, " the most absolute monarch 
over them that ever governed men." " They would have 
fought up to their knees in blood " for him, says Mr. Dean 
Swift. Knotty points in contracts, questions concerning prop- 
erty or personal rights, were submitted to his adjudication, 
from which an appeal was never taken. Corporations con- 
sulted him on matters of trade. " In a city where," says 
Sheridan, " the police was worse than in any other in Europe, 
he supplied the vacancy by his personal authority." He was 
supreme with the middle arid lower classes, with the former 
of whom he used to say remained the "little virtue to be 
found in the world," the upper class being incorrigible. Of 
the unquestioning faith reposed in him by the populace a 
striking instance is given. An eclipse having been predicted, 
many terror-stricken people left their work ; but Swift caused 
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proclamation to be made that the eclipse would be postponed 
by order of the Dean of Saint Patrick's, whereupon everybody 
went quietly about his business. After the authorship of the 
Drapier's Letters was known, the whole island would gladly 
have fallen under Swift's magistracy. " When people ask me 
how I governed Ireland," writes the courtly Lord Lieutenant 
Carteret, " I reply, ' So as to please Dr. Swift.' " Sir Robert 
Walpole, enraged by one of his publications, threatened to 
arrest the author. " Don't try it," said one who knew the 
feeling of the people, " unless you have ten thousand men 
behind the warrant." " Had I lifted my finger," said the Dean 
to Archbishop Boulter, " they would have torn you in pie- 
ces." After his death every warm-hearted Irishman in the 
neighborhood begged for memory a lock of his hair, " white as 
flax," until the head was stripped. Long afterwards the people 
talked of The Dean. To one who visited Laracor a few years 
ago an old man said that the ruined wall, which is all that 
remains of the parsonage, had been there " from the time of 
the Dane." " The Dane," he added, " was a fine, bright man, 
and a very good man to the poor." 

No wonder that his goodness to the poor is remembered in 
Ireland. " Albeit," says Dr. Delany, " he had as little as any 
man living of that sensibility of nature which makes us feel 
for others, and urges us by relieving their distresses to relieve 
our own, he laid himself out to do more charity in a greater 
variety of ways, and with a better judgment, than perhaps any 
other man of fortune in the world." He never gave to persons 
able to support themselves, but encouraged them to work by 
lending them small sums on interest. Where, however, actual 
distress existed, he relieved it, carefully proportioning his 
benefaction to the needs of the beggar. If requested to con- 
tribute to a charity, he subscribed a certain sum, on condition 
that others should give in the same ratio to their fortunes. In 
addition to a number of pensions, which he regularly paid, a 
fraction of his income, one tenth when it was smallest, after- 
wards a third, then a half, went to the poor. Whenever he 
went out for his daily walk, he put coins of different values in 
his pocket, of which he gave never more than one at a time. 
Economy was always with him the handmaid of charity. If 
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he saved sixpence by walking instead of taking a cab, or by 
drinking beer instead of wine with his dinner, it was at once 
sent to a poor neighbor. He held a levee of diseased and 
decrepit women, whom he called by names more descriptive 
than elegant, as Cancerina, Stumpanympha, Pullagowna. A 
servant, who had undertaken to prevent a poor old woman from 
making her wants known to his master, was discharged on the 
spot. Being without a recommendation, he was obliged to go 
to sea. Five years afterwards, he returned, when the Dean 
gave him the following letter, which procured him a place with 
Pope. 

"Deanery House, Jan. 9, 1740. 
" Whereas the bearer served me the space of one year, during 
which time he was an idler and drunkard, I then discharged him as 
such ; but how far his having been five years at sea may have mended 
his manners, I leave to the penetration of those who may hereafter 
choose to employ him." 

" If you were in a strait, would you like such a benefactor ? " 
asks Mr. Thackeray. " I think I would rather have had a 
potato and a friendly word from Goldsmith, than have been 
beholden to the Dean for a guinea and a dinner." In the same 
spirit, this writer praises elsewhere, to the disadvantage of 
Swift, the goodness of heart of " poor Dick Steele," or of 
" poor Harry Fielding." The men of impulse, who cannot 
resist an appeal to their feelings, who drop a tear on the purse 
which they empty into the hand of the first beggar they meet, 
whose generosity to a man of whose needs they are ignorant 
prevents them from being just to honest tradesmen, their 
creditors, — who forget themselves, indeed, but forget other 
people as well, — have their eulogies in this world. But the 
man of principle, cold in manner, rough in speech perhaps, but 
doing what he conceives to be his duty, looking at all the cir- 
cumstances of the case before unclasping his pocket-book, — 
the benefactor, not the philanthropist, — is rarely appreciated 
except by those who deal with him directly. Sensitive as 
Irishmen are to ill-usage, those whom Swift assisted never 
complained that he did not butter the parsnips he gave them 
with fine words. 

From his servants he exacted obedience, but repaid them 
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with consideration. His occasional brusqueness of manner did 
not annoy the members of his household, such confidence 
did they place in his disposition to do them justice. He had 
learned in Sir William Temple's kitchen to understand life 
below stairs, as his well-known " Directions to Servants " 
testifies. He used to test applicants for his service by ques- 
tions as to their willingness to perform degrading offices. 
An affirmative answer decided that they were not above their 
business. He paid the highest wages, gave extra pay for 
extra work, and was never happier than when a servant's 
savings amounted to so considerable a sum that he could pay 
interest upon it. The cook and the groom came to him with 
their questions of ethics, like the rest of his parishioners. 
The Dean's servants never would leave him. Tipsy Patrick, 
whom he took to London in 1710, he was nearly two years in 
making up his mind to discharge. Every day's journal con- 
tains fresh complaints and a promise to get rid of the drunken 
rascal, and the next day it is the same story. The sole con- 
fidant of the authorship of the Drapier's Letters was the 
butler, who copied them for the press. One night, after three 
hundred pounds had been offered for the writer's apprehen- 
sion, the butler absented himself without leave. On his 
return, Swift charged him with treachery, or at least with mis- 
conduct, because he conceived his master to be in bis power. 
" Strip off your livery," he cried, " begone from the Deanery, 
and do the worst you can to revenge yourself." After the 
storm had blown over, the servant was not only pardoned, but 
his fidelity was rewarded by an appointment as verger in the 
Cathedral. One of Swift's cooks, named Sweetheart from her 
extreme homeliness, having served an overdone dish of meat, 
he politely requested her to take it down stairs and do it a 
little less. " But how can I ? " " Then be careful next time 
to commit a fault which can be remedied." The orders to 
his servants most insisted upon were, that they should care- 
fully shut the door in coming in or going out of the room. A 
chambermaid one day obtained permission to attend a sister's 
wedding, and the Dean lent her a horse for the journey. 
Fifteen minutes afterwards, a groom was despatched to sum- 
mon her back. She presented herself in the study in terror, 
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and humbly asked what was wanted. " Nothing, child ; only 
you forgot to shut the door." Nothing shows the kindness of 
the Dean for the members of his household more plainly than 
the inscription which may still be read upon a small tablet of 
white marble in a corner of St. Patrick's Cathedral : " Here 
lieth the body of Alexander M'Gee, servant to Dr. Swift, Dean 
of St. Patrick's. His grateful master has caused this monu- 
ment to be erected in memory of his discretion, fidelity, and 
diligence in his humble station." The epitaph as originally 
written read, " His grateful friend and master " ; but some 
snob prevailed upon the Dean to strike out the italicized word. 
No man enjoyed the society of his inferiors more than Swift, 
when at leisure. The Earl of Orrery accuses him of a pre- 
dilection for the lower orders ; and thus accounts for his 
habit, on his annual journey on foot from Sir William Tem- 
ple's house to his mother's residence in Leicestershire, of 
lodging at the worst inns, where he paid a penny a night 
with sixpence for a pair of clean sheets, — a practice which 
he kept up in subsequent pedestrian journeys in Ireland. 
When he visited common people, he liked to be treated like 
one of themselves. Nothing would have vexed him more than 
such a reception as is often given to " the minister " by our 
good New England country wives. He would not have been 
at home in a musty parlor, closed, but for his visits, from 
one year's end to the other, with his hostess in the black 
silk reserved for great occasions, and her children in " go- 
to-meeting" clothes and faces. A farmer's wife spoiled an 
excellent dinner by her apologies to the Dean. " It really 
was not good enough for his worship to sit down to." " Then 
why don't you get a better ? You knew I was coming. I 've 
a great mind to go away and dine on a red herring." Another 
having come down stairs to receive him in the disguise of a 
lady of fashion, he would not recognize her. She had the wit 
to understand him, and presently appeared in her usual dress. 
" I am heartily glad to see you, Mrs. Reilly," he exclaimed. 
" This husband of yours would have palmed a fine lady upon me, 
all dressed in silks and the pink of the mode, but I was not to 
be taken in so." He tore a lace hat from her boy's head, but 
on going away returned it in a packet containing four guineas. 
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He was fond of dining with a poor clergyman and his wife, 
near Dublin, because they made him at home, and were not 
above being paid for their hospitality. He disliked to have 
people foisted into a position which they could not maintain. 
" I am far from discouraging you," he said to an unfortunate 
possessor of aspiring poor relations, " in any reasonable kind- 
ness to your friends ; but let me tell you too much may hurt 
them more than too little. My advice to you is this : mend 
each of them in his present situation as much as you can con- 
veniently, but never take one of them out of it." 

If " at court the Doctor had no eye for any but the greatest," 
as Colonel Esmond asserts, it was because his business there 
was with them. He went to the Queen's antechamber, not to 
shake hands with Parson Teague from Cork, but to confer 
with the Ministers whose battle he was fighting ; to learn the 
news, the drift of opinion ; to solicit this or that nobleman on 
behalf of a friend or a countryman ; to exchange courtesies 
with the first men in England ; and sometimes — for Doctor 
Swift was poor and thrifty — to secure an invitation to dine 
at a house where he was sure of good company and good 
wine. Bishop Kennet, who saw him there one day, calls him 
" the principal man of talk and business, and the master of 
requests." Poor clergymen, poor poets, friends of all sorts 
from his country, made their wants known to great men 
through him. He solicits subscriptions for a new translation 
of the Iliad by Mr. Pope, — "a Papist," the Bishop maliciously 
adds, — declaring that he is the best poet in England, and that 
he shall not print till a thousand guineas have been subscribed 
by the courtiers. He gets a place for one poor parson in 
Ireland ; for another, at Rotterdam. Another day he inter- 
ceded for the retention in office of the Whig wits, Congreve, 
who had befriended him in his youth, Rowe, Tickell, Steele, 
Addison. He spoke a good word for more than one deserv- 
ing man, from whom he had received unkindness. He pre- 
vented the printing of attacks upon his lukewarm friend, 
Archbishop King, though he half believed them to be well 
founded. He carried sixty guineas from the Secretary of 
State to " a poor poet in a nasty garret." Having obtained 
permission to present Parnell to the Lord Treasurer, he made 
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it appear that it was the minister, not the author, who desired 
the honor of an introduction. 

" He would have sought me out eagerly enough," continues 
Esmond, " had I been a great man with a title to my name 
or a star on my coat." Not, however, because of your title or 
your star, Mr. Esmond ; but, if at all, for an honorable pur- 
pose. " Your being a duke and a general," he writes to 
Argyll, " would have swayed me not at all in my respect for 
your person, if I had not thought you to abound in qualities 
which I wish were easier to be found in persons of your 
rank." " I would have you know, sir," he tells Bolingbroke, 
" that if the Queen gave you a dukedom and the Garter to- 
morrow, with the Treasury just at the end of them, I would 
regard you no more than if you were not worth a groat." 
In the same spirit, he writes anonymously in the Tatler : 
" If those who possess great endowments of mind would set 
a just value on themselves, they would think no man's 
acquaintance whatever a condescension, nor accept it from 
the greatest." And Pope says in a letter to Swift : " The 
top-pleasure of my life is one I learned from you, both how to 
gain and how to use the freedom of friendship with men much 
my superiors." These citations explain the meaning of a 
passage from one of Swift's letters to Bolingbroke, which 
Thackeray uses to sustain his assertion that Swift took " the 
road like Macheath, and made society stand and deliver." 
" All my endeavors to distinguish myself," he writes, " were 
only for want of a great title and fortune, that I might be 
used like a lord by those who have an opinion of my parts, 
whether right or wrong is no great matter. And so the 
reputation of wit and great learning does the office of a 
blue ribbon or a coach and six." 

This is simply another assertion of the absolute equality 
of genius and learning with rank, — a strange doctrine for 
those times. Oongreve had earned his appointments by adu- 
lation of noblemen. Addison had written in his youth with 
an eye on the pension office, and was never, if Young may be 
believed, " quite free with his superiors." Titles meant more 
in England than they do to-day ; the distinctions of class were 
sharply drawn, and men of letters were too often glad to enjoy 
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under the table the crumbs let fall by noble patrons. But 
Swift could truly say, " I am of a temper to think no man 
great enough to set me on work " ; "I never received a shil- 
ling from the Ministry, nor any other present, except a few 
books " ; "I very often dined with the Lord Treasurer [Ox- 
ford] and Secretary [Bolingbroke] , but in those days that was 
not considered a bribe " ; "I absolutely refused to be Chaplain 
to the Lord Treasurer, because I thought it would ill become 
me to be in a state of dependence." His only quarrel with 
Oxford grew out of that Minister's attempt to reward him 
with money for the labors of his pen. He sent back the 
gift, required Oxford to ask pardon for the offence, and 
assured himself of the re-establishment of their friendship 
upon the old footing by calling him out of the House of Com- 
mons with the freedom of a brother minister. " I cannot find 
that Swift or Prior," says Lord Mahon, who was certainly not 
prepossessed in their favor, " mixed with the great on any 
other footing than that of equal familiarity or friendship, or 
paid any submissive homage to Lord Treasurer Oxford or 
Secretary St. John. When Oxford made Swift a Dean, or 
Bolingbroke made Prior an Ambassador, it was considered no 
badge of dependence. It was, of course, desirable for Swift to 
rise in the Church, and Prior in the State, but it was also de- 
sirable for the Administration to secure the services of an 
eloquent writer or a skilful diplomatist." 

But one great difference between Swift and Prior showed 
itself in their intercourse with men in power. The former 
spoke his mind with the utmost freedom upon both private 
and public matters. Sir William Temple had taught him that 
" bluntness and plainness in a court are the most refined 
breeding." " Her Majesty [Queen Caroline, wife of George 
II.] said to a lady," Swift writes to Mrs. Howard in 1726, " I 
was an odd sort of man. But I forgive her, for it is an odd 
thing to speak freely to princes." He had made it an express 
condition with Oxford and his associates in the Ministry, fifteen 
years earlier, that " whoever did him an ill office they should 
inform him, that he might not be mortified with countenances 
estranged of a sudden, and he at a loss for the cause. And 
I think," he adds, " there is no person alive whose favor or 
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protection I would purchase at that expense." Bolingbroke 
appearing on one occasion to be out of humor, Swift de- 
manded an explanation, and the Secretary ascribed his be- 
havior to ill health and low spirits. A sample of his criti- 
cisms of the Prime Minister, whose habits of procrastination 
were proverbial, has been preserved. The Doctor had been 
presented by Colonel Hill with a snuff-box, on the outside 
of which a goose, with other figures, was painted. " Jona- 
than," said Oxford, " I think the Colonel has made a goose 
of you." " 'T is true, my Lord ; but if you will look a little 
further, you will see that I am driving a snail before me." 
" That 's severe enough, Jonathan, but I deserve it." One 
day, while the negotiations for peace were going on, he inter- 
preted between the Ministers and M. Mesnager, the French 
Envoy. After enduring their diplomatic language until he had 
lost all patience, he started up indignantly, crying out to both 
sides to " speak plain truth and nothing else." 

Swift was not altogether displeased with the consideration he 
enjoyed. A poor parish priest from an outcast country, without 
family interest, with only his genius to help him, might well be 
proud to meet the greatest men of England upon terms of equal- 
ity ; might reasonably take satisfaction in telling the woman to 
whom he told everything that the Prime Minister of England 
called him by his first name ; that he was one of the Thursday 
Society of Brothers, all the others belonging to the Ministry or 
the Peerage ; that the Duke of Hamilton jestingly held up 
his train as they went down to table ; that the Duchess of 
Shrewsbury whispered with him behind her fan ; that the Earl 
of Peterborough, on his return from the Continent, kissed him 
on both cheeks before speaking to a duke ; that he obliged no- 
blemen to make advances to him in proportion to their quality, 
and declined the acquaintance of the haughty Duke of Bucking- 
ham, that nobleman having neglected to acknowledge the visit 
he had paid him. Nor is it strange that he chronicled, in his 
old age, the names of the great men whom he had known inti- 
mately, or that he sometimes recalled earlier days. " Do you 
remember," he writes, " how I used to be in pain when Sir 
William Temple would look cold and out of humor for three or 
four days, and I suspect a hundred reasons ? I have plucked 
up my spirit since then, faith ; he spoiled a fine gentleman." 
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It is difficult to understand how Macaulay and Thackeray 
can find in such expressions proof that Swift felt " scorn " 
of Temple, or " rage " at his own subordination. The pain 
which he speaks of suffering was that which an acknowledged 
superior has it in his power to inflict. The contrast suggested 
extends to a change of feeling, as well as of position. A boy 
recently out of college does not look at the world with the same 
eyes as a man at forty-five. Jonathan could have had no op- 
portunities of intimacy with the great at the Kilkenny board- 
ing-school, which he entered at six, or at the University of 
Dublin, which he left at twenty. If there were noblemen's sons 
there, (there could not have been many, since all who could 
afford it were sent to English schools and universities,) they 
kept aloof from the poor servitor. Doubtless Sir William 
Temple was the first great man with whom Swift was brought 
into personal contact ; and a very great man he was in his gen- 
eration. He was at the head of one of the oldest families 
in England, and he passed for an illustrious statesman, 
scholar, and philosopher. He had been ambassador at several 
courts, was among the few upright politicians of his time, had 
been consulted by Charles II., James, and William upon 
questions of state, and might have held high office at home 
had he not preferred his ease. His dictum was accepted as 
decisive of questions disputed among scholars. His philoso- 
phy was of a piece with his life. " When I was young, and 
in some idle company, it was proposed that every one should 
tell what their three wishes should be ; mine were Health and 
Peace and Pair Weather, — which, though out of the way 
among young men, might pass well enough among old. They 
are all of a strain, for Health in the body is like Peace in the 
state and Serenity in the air." Under these conditions Temple 
could enjoy life ; but he stayed at home in times of political, or 
of atmospheric, disturbance, and he lost his temper with every 
twinge of the gout. The style of his essays, written when all 
was serene, is so pure, that Swift, long after the author's death, 
recommended it as a model. 

Swift was Temple's opposite in temperament, but he could 
not have despised at twenty the nobleman of fifty, who was 
praised by all the world and worshipped in his household. He 
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was in an inferior position during the first part of his residence 
at Moor Park ; but he had never been better oif. His father 
had died before his birth, and his mother had removed to Eng- 
land before he was six years of age. From one uncle he had 
" received the education of a dog " ; and though another, during 
the latter part of his college course, had treated him more 
generously, yet he had never known a home. Going to England 
without fortune or friends, he found at Moor Park food, cloth- 
ing, and — what was then considered good pay — <£20 a year, 
in return for slight services as amanuensis. He had an oppor- 
tunity of pursuing his studies in a well-stocked library, and 
under the guidance of an accomplished scholar. He dined 
below stairs, like other persons in his situation ; but he must 
have taken more pleasure in the merry company of the ser- 
vants' hall than he could have done at that time in the stiff 
urbanity of Temple's table. He must have been a raw, ill- 
governed youth when he ate one hundred golden pippins at 
a time, — a piece of gluttony from the effects of which he 
never recovered, suffering thenceforward from attacks of ver- 
tigo, which eventually led to congestion of the brain and to 
idiocy. He must have been ignorant of his great powers when 
he composed those pindarics which called forth Dryden's re- 
mark, " Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet," or chanted 
the praises of the " Athenian Society," a club of pretenders to 
science. 

In view of all we know of Swift's early years, it is less sur- 
prising that he should have stood " in awe " — as he says he 
did — of his great patron, to whom he owed so many favors, 
than that he should have mounted by force of genius to the 
top round of the social ladder. It is difficult for Americans 
to understand the distance between the servants' hall at Moor 
Park and the drawing-room of the Duchess of Hamilton ; or 
to believe that an educated man should have footmen and 
chambermaids for his associates. A letter is extant, written in 
1690 by Sir William Temple to Sir R. Southwell, then about to 
go as Secretary of State to Ireland, praying him to take into 
his service the bearer, evidently Swift. Temple says that the 
young man had been seven years at the University of Dublin, 
and had since read and written for him. " Hee has Latine 
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and Greek, some French, writes a very good and current hand, 
is very honest and diligent, and has good friends. If you will 
please to accept him into your service, either as a gentleman to 
wait on you or as a clarke to write under you, and either to use 
him so if you like his service, or upon any establishment of the 
Co/ledge to recommend him to a fellowship there, wh ch he has 
a just pretence to, I shall acknowledge it," etc. 

The wonder is, that Swift so rarely institutes a comparison 
between his situation in those early days and that which he 
subsequently attained for himself. Did he not think, while 
correcting the Queen's speech to Parliament, of this letter to 
Southwell, or of his own humble request for a certificate of 
good conduct from his employer, which Lady Temple indorsed, 
" Swift's penitential letter " ? Did he not, when refusing to 
become Oxford's chaplain, remember his services to Temple 
and the Earl of Berkeley in that capacity ? While employed 
in stifling reports against Archbishop King, did he forget that 
dignitary's opposition to the appointment of a certain " spright- 
ly and ingenious young man " to the Deanship of Derry ? 

But Swift was, as he liked to say of himself, " too proud to 
be vain," and was free from a parvenu's self-consciousness. 
In 1711 he stated the solid grounds upon which rest the dis- 
tinctions of class as follows : — 

'• Suppose there be nothing but opinion in the difference of blood, 
everybody knows that authority is very much founded on opinion. But 
surely that difference is not wholly imaginary. The advantages of a 
liberal education, of choosing the best companions to converse with, not 
being under the necessity of practising little mean tricks by a scanty 
allowance, the enlarging of thought and acquiring the knowledge of 
men and things by travel, the example of ancestors inciting to great 
and good actions, — these are usually some of the opportunities that fall 
in the way of those who are born of what we call the better families ; 
and, allowing genius to be equal in them and the vulgar, the odds are 
clearly on their side. Nay, we may observe in some, who, by the ap- 
pearance of merit, or favor of fortune, have risen to great stations from 
an obscure birth, that they have still retained some sordid vices of their 
parentage or education ; either insatiable avarice or ignominious false- 
hood and corruption. To say the truth, the great neglect of education 
in several noble families, whose sons are suffered to pass the most im- 
provable seasons of their youth in vice and idleness, have too much 
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lessened their reputation ; but even this misfortune we owe, among all 
the rest, to that Whiggish practice of reviling the Universities, under the 
pretence of their instilling pedantry, narrow principles, and High- 
Church doctrine. 

" I would not be thought to undervalue merit and virtue, wherever 
they are to be found ; but will allow them capable of the highest digni- 
ties in a state, when they are in a very great degree of eminence. 
A pearl holds its value, though found in a dunghill ; but, however, that 
is not the most probable place to search for it. Nay, I will go further, 
and admit that a man of quality, without merit, is just so much the 
worse for his quality, which at once sets his vices in a more public view, 
and reproaches him for them. But, on the other side, I doubt those 
who are always undervaluing the advantages of birth, and celebrating 
personal merit, have principally an eye to their own, which they are 
fully satisfied with, and which nobody will dispute with them about ; 
whereas they cannot, without impudence and folly, pretend to be nobly 
born, because this is a secret too easily discovered ; for no men's par- 
entage is so nicely inquired into as that of assuming upstarts, especially 
when they affect to make it better than it is (as they often do), or be- 
have themselves with insolence." 

Among the Whig lords, Swift's chosen friends had been the 
accomplished Halifax and the wise Somers, " a pearl found in 
the dunghill " of a country attorney's office ; of the Tory no- 
blemen he consorted most with those who joined moral excel- 
lence with superior understanding. His conduct toward Ox- 
ford and Bolingbroke sheds a strong light on his character. 
For nearly two years he was almost their only common friend, 
and it was his frankness and tact that postponed an open rup- 
ture between two ambitious men who differed in temperament 
and policy as widely as Nicias and Alcibiades when in command 
of the Sicilian Expedition. The indecision and procrastina- 
tion of Oxford were less to Swift's taste than the boldness of 
Bolingbroke. He deemed St. John's qualifications for executive 
business, and for the leadership of a party, superior to those of 
his rival ; but when required to choose between Oxford in dis- 
grace, and Bolingbroke in power, he followed the fortunes of 
the man whom he loved. After all his attempts to reconcile 
the two had failed, he retired to the country, and wrote there 
a letter to Oxford, then about to be dismissed. " I always 
loved you just so much the worse for your station ; for in your 
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public capacity you have often angered me to the heart, but as 
a private man never once. So that, if I only look toward my- 
self, I could wish you a private man to-morrow." After Ox- 
ford's dismissal, he writes to a friend : " I am writ to earnest- 
ly by somebody to come to town and join with those people 
now in power, but I will not do it. I told Lord Oxford I would 
go with him when he was out, and now he begs it of me, and I 
cannot refuse him. I meddle not with his faults, as he was a 
minister of state ; but you know his personal kindness to me 
was excessive ; he distinguished and chose me above all other 
men, while he was great ; and his letter to me the other day 
was the most moving imaginable." When, on the accession of 
George I., the Whigs took their revenge on his friends, Swift 
was still by their side. He renewed his vows to Oxford in the 
Tower, to Bolingbroke stripped of his property and attainted, 
to Ormond in exile. In a tract published while their fortunes 
were lowest, he names them as his three dearest friends, and 
extols their virtues and their services to the country. Lady 
Bolingbroke, impoverished and alone, sends him letter after 
letter, imploring his counsel and turning to him for support, 
as the Duchess of Hamilton had done a few months previously 
in her great bereavement. 

Swift's intimacies with his friends sometimes continued to 
their children. Oxford's son writes to him as to one of his 
father's best friends, advises him from time to time of the fail- 
ing health of the Earl, and begs the honor of a visit. The 
charming letters of Lady Betty Germaine give new life to a 
friendship formed with her mother, the Countess of Berkeley, 
and contain frequent allusions to occurrences a score of years 
previously, when Lady Betty was a child and Swift the family 
chaplain. If he dropped all intercourse with the relatives of 
Sir William Temple, it was their fault. They had interfered 
with the discharge of his duties as literary executor of the 
deceased nobleman, and one of them had taunted him with 
his obligations to the family. He refused to see Temple's 
sister until she had begged pardon, and he answered Lord 
Palmerston's insolent letter with manly pride. 

With such sentiments as Swift entertained, he was not the 
man to turn his back on old friends. Whatever estrangements 
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took place in his prosperous days are attributable to the 
violence of party feeling. It would have been impossible for 
him to maintain social relations with Halifax and Somers, at 
a time when his pen was eager for a policy which they opposed, 
— even if their failure to fulfil promises for his advancement 
had not bred a coolness. Whigs and Tories had less to do 
with each other in those days than Republicans and Peace 
Democrats during the late Rebellion. Tory ladies refused to 
be made acquainted with Whig gallants, and engagements of 
marriage were broken off in consequence of political differen- 
ces. The coifee-houses were divided between the two parties, 
like the cafes in Venice during the Austrian occupation. But 
Swift did not attack Halifax at all, and, in speaking of Somers 
he dipped his pen into a paler ink than that with which he drew 
" A Short Character of the Duke of Wharton " ; or branded 
Chief Justice Whitshed, the Scroggs of Ireland ; or " bit into 
the liye flesh for parchment" of John Waller, Esq., M. P., 
who killed the parson of his parish by a slow process of per- 
secution, — cases that illustrated Swift's position that the 
heinousness of crime is enhanced by nobility of birth or great- 
ness of station. 

With two exceptions Swift's relations with men of letters 
whom he had known before his accession to influence remained 
unchanged. Steele insisted upon misconstruing his efforts 
to keep him in place, made a grossly personal attack upon him, 
refused all overtures for reconciliation, and received such a 
castigation as a less volatile mind would have remembered for 
life. The almost total cessation of intercourse at about the 
same time between Swift and Addison was owing to the latter's 
jealousy and pride. When, after the return of the Whigs to 
power, he sought to renew their intimacy, he was welcomed 
with open arms. Swift's own feeling may be gathered from 
his journal : " Leave was given me to settle matters with 
Steele, and in the evening I went to sit with Mr. Addison, as 
being the discreeter person ; but found party had so possessed 
him that he talked as if he suspected me, and would not fall 
in with anything I said. So I stopped short in my overture, 
and we parted very dryly ; and I shall say nothing to Steele, 
and let them do as they will ; but if things stand as they are, 
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he will certainly lose his place unless I save him ; and there- 
fore 1 will not speak to him, that I may report nothing to his 
disadvantage. Is not this vexatious ? And is there so much 
in the proverb of proffered service ? When shall I grow'wise ? 
I endeavor to act in the most exact points of honor and con- 
science, and my nearest friends will not have it so. What 
must a man expect from his enemies ? This would vex me, 
but it shall not." 

But Swift kept up his interest in everybody he valued in 
Ireland, while hoping for preferment on the other side of the 
Channel. He was obliged to deny himself to importunate 
visitors, who measured the value of his time by the value of 
theirs ; but even Parson Raymond, to whom he was often not 
at home, returned full of gratitude for his kindness. One day 
he spent in showing the sights of London to a party from 
Dublin. Another day he found a place in the throng for Ray- 
mond to see the Queen, or pointed out to an Irish bishop " who 
was who " at court. He was more hotly pursued by office- 
seekers than the most popular member of the American Con- 
gress, but he refused his aid to no deserving man. He had not 
the time to examine all the manuscripts which poetasters and 
politicasters submitted to his criticism ; but he helped young 
Harrison, who was recommended by Addison, to start a new 
" Tatler," after Steele's paper had expired. He attached him- 
self to persons of companionable qualities, and helped them on 
in the world. Ho was attracted to great men's houses by the 
society he was likely to meet there. " I don't want your bill 
of fare, but your bill of company," he said to the Lord Treas-. 
urer. In a few months he grew tired of ceremonious banquets, 
and fairly ran away from Oxford's daily invitations to dinner, 
preferring a herring at a neighbor's or a bit of bacon at his 
printer's. He never went to a coffee-house, the usual place of 
resort in London, as clubs are to-day, except in search of a let- 
ter ; but hurried home to his cheerless lodgings to write to the 
low-born woman whom, of all persons in the world, he loved 
the best. 

Who was this woman to whom the illustrious Dr. Swift, 
" the greatest genius of his age," the friend of duchesses, the 
confidant of the Prime Minister, the most important private 
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man in Great Britain, and one of the proudest men that ever 
lived, went, as in confession, every morning and evening, — for 
whom he kept a journal, in which are recorded his efforts for a 
peace, 'his anxieties for the Ministry, the waxing and waning 
of his friendships, his hopes and fears about preferment in the 
Church, his dinners, his petty economies, his colds, his appre- 
hensions of small-pox, — all that befell or affected him, — about 
whose comfort and health he is constantly inquiring, and to 
whom he talks in the " little language " of love ? Who was 
Stella, whose intimacy with Swift has already prolonged her 
life a century and a half? What was the nature of her rela- 
tions with the Rector of Laracor and the Dean of Saint Pat- 
rick's ? 

Hester Johnson was the daughter of the companion of Sir 
William Temple's sister (there is no evidence worth consider- 
ing for the hypothesis that she stood in a nearer relation to 
him), and was six years old when Swift, at the age of twenty, 
went to Moor Park to live. Six or eight years later she became 
his pupil. Shortly after Sir William Temple's death she 
removed to Ireland, where she could receive a higher rate of 
interest for her little fortune, — .£1,000 left her by Temple, — 
and could enjoy the society of her former teacher. She was 
accompanied by Mrs. Dingley, an elderly spinster, inoffensive 
and as scatter-brained as Mrs. Nickleby. They resided at 
Trim, a village within two miles of Laracor, but removed to 
Dublin during Swift's absence in London in 1710 - 1713, and 
continued to live there after his appointment to the Deanery of 
St. Patrick's until Miss Johnson's death in 1727, at the age 
of forty-four. When Swift was at home they were his neigh- 
bors, to whom he paid frequent visits, and who dined at the 
parsonage when invited. He never saw the younger lady ex- 
cept in the presence of her companion, or of some other third 
person. When he was out of town the two women moved 
into the parsonage and became his housekeepers. There 
is a story, resting upon hearsay testimony, some of which is 
contradicted by circumstantial evidence, that Swift, at Miss 
Johnson's request, went through the forms of a secret marriage 
with her in 1716 ; but, however, their intercourse continued as 
before. Beyond this, nothing is known of the relations between 
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Swift and the woman whom he delighted to call Stella. Not a 
line exists in her handwriting, except her will, made a few 
months before her death, in which she calls herself " Hester 
Johnson, spinster." All statements respecting her feeling to- 
ward Swift, except so far as it may be gathered from what he 
has written of and to her, and from the influence he exercised 
upon her life, are conjectural. 

Everybody who has discussed the subject asks, why Swift 
and Stella did not become husband and wife. And this ques- 
tion is so put as to imply a belief that they must have married, 
unless some extraordinary impediment existed. One writer 
attempts to account for the phenomenon by attributing life- 
long insanity to the Dean ; others supposed that both were 
natural children of Sir William Temple, until it was ascer- 
tained that Temple was in Holland during the three years be- 
fore Swift's birth, while his mother was living in Ireland. Of 
the two hypotheses still extant, one robs Swift of the attributes 
of manhood, the other of the feelings of a man, and both agree 
that, whether through his fault or through his misfortune, Miss 
Johnson was an ill-used woman, " whose hard fate wrung from 
her dear eyes," according to Thackeray, " so many tears, and 
stabbed pitilessly that pure and tender bosom." Thackeray 
thinks that every man ought to " cast a flower of pity on her 
grave, and write over it a sweet epitaph." He talks of her 
" tragedy," her " sweet martyrdom," her " faithful pangs of 
love and grief," caused by Swift's " cold heart," — of " myste- 
rious separation and union, of hope delayed and sickened 
heart." William Howitt calls Swift a " heartless villain, whose 
conduct must call thorough contempt and indignation from 
every manly mind " ; and talks of Stella's " secret and corrod- 
ing suffering," inflicted by an " intense selfishness beyond all 
possibility of palliation." Mrs. Jameson speaks of Swift's " bar- 
barous selfishness," says that " he contrived to bind her to him 
for life, and to enslave her heart and soul to him forever," and 
seems indignant at his hard-heartedness in insisting upoii 
the presence of a third person at his interviews with Stella, — 
forgetting that it was in consequence of such precautions that 
he was enabled to speak, with truthfulness, in the prayer com- 
posed for her in her last illness, of " her most unspotted name 
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in the world." Dr. Johnson, who accuses Swift of " appropri- 
ating Stella by a private marriage," is blamed by more recent 
biographers for dealing too leniently with this portion of his 
life. 

The other hypothesis is the refuge of writers who are un- 
able to find evidence of the " cruelty " imputed to Swift, or to 
reconcile it with his evident affection for Stella. It was first 
seriously urged by Sir Walter Scott, to whom a curious sen- 
tence in Sheridan's biography may have given the hint.* But it 
is unsupported by contemporaneous evidence of any kind. The 
invention, after Swift's death, of a story of youthful excesses, 
raises a strong presumption of the non-existence, at that time, 
of an inconsistent theory. Swift's two letters to the sister of 
his college chum (Jane Waryng, alias Varina) also shed light 
upon the question. In the first, written in 1796, he " solemn- 
ly " protests that he will forego all the advantages promised by 
Sir William Temple's invitation to return to Moor Park, if she 
will be his. She had more than once previously, it would seem, 
declined his proposal, on the score of her ill health and his pov- 
erty. On the first point he says : " That dearest object upon 
which all my prospect of happiness entirely depends is in per- 
petual danger to be removed from my sight. Varina's health 
is daily wasting ; and though one just and honorable action 
could furnish health to you and happiness to us both, yet some 
power that repines at human felicity has that influence to hold 
her continually doting upon her cruelty and me upon the cause 
of it." In answer to the other objection, he promises not to 
touch her or her fortune, until his affairs shall be settled to her 
satisfaction, and in the mean time to push his advancement 
with eagerness and courage. " By heaven, Varina, you are 
more experienced and have less virgin innocence than I. Love 
with the gall of too much discretion is a thousand times worse 
than none at all." He calls " all other sublunary things dross 
in comparison with a true, honorable, unlimited love," talks 
of its " rapture and delight," bursts into a strain worthy of 

* " I remember a sentence of Swift's that he ' never yet saw a woman for whom 
he would part with the middle of his bed.' A saying which I believe could come 
from no person but one incapable of enjoying the highest and most innocent of 
all gratifications when sanctioned by marriage." — Shekidan's Biography, p. 341 . 
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Werther, — "0 Varina, how imagination leads me beyond 
myself, and all my sorrows ! It is sunk and a thousand graves 
open," — but ends more calmly : " Only remember that, if you 
still refuse to be mine, you will quickly lose him that has re- 
solved to die, as he has lived, all yours." The second letter 
was written in 1700, after Swift had been preferred to the rec- 
tory of Laracor, but before Stella had removed to Ireland. 
Miss Waryng's health was no better ; but his fortune having 
improved, and she being four years older, it became her turn 
to suggest that the hour for their union had struck, and his to 
pour " the gall of too much discretion " into the cup of love. 
And this Varina it is whom Thackeray calls one of " the blight- 
ed flowers at which Swift's book of life opens ! " Another 
scrap of evidence is contained in a letter written in 1706, by 
Thomas Swift, Jonathan's " parson-cousin " and classmate at 
the University. He asks " whether Jonathan be married ? Or 
whether he has been able to resist the charms of both those 
gentlewomen who marched quite from Moor Park to Dublin 
(as they would have marched to the North or anywhere else) 
to engage him ? " And still another scrap, in his mother's 
anxiety lest he should be entangled in a matrimonial alliance 
with a woman of no character in Leicestershire, who subse- 
quently married an innkeeper, but who remembered Swift 
years after their acquaintance terminated, when she sent her 
daughter to beg assistance from the charitable Dean of St. 
Patrick's, which he gave her. 

The problem of Swift's intimacy witli Stella is not difficult of 
solution. It is unnecessary to deprive the most virile of wri- 
ters of manhood, or to spoil the sweetness of Stella's epitaphs, 
by inserting ill-natured attacks upon her friend. The simple 
explanation of the facts is the probable one. 

Must a woman be unhappy because prevented from marrying 
the man whom she loves ? Let us imagine a case. Supposing 
a woman to be convinced that she holds the first place in her 
friend's regard ; to have frequent opportunities of conversation 
with him when at home, and frequent communications from 
him when away ; to hear often from his lips, and read often from 
his pen, those expressions of affection and esteem of which a 
woman is not easily tired ; to be uniformly treated by him with 
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deference veined with tenderness ; to receive his entire confi- 
dence ; to have charge of his household affairs when he is ab- 
sent, and thus live where he has lived ; and to be in a position 
to take care of him when he is sick ; — supposing him who hon- 
ors her above all women to be a man of extraordinary powers, 
a great satirist, whose words consume, as with a torrent of lava, 
what he hates, but who comes, like a little child, to her for 
sympathy, encouragement, reproof, who treats her as an in- 
tellectual equal, regarding her conversation as " the most en- 
gaging he has ever met with in man or woman," and who 
crowns her birthdays with the flowers of his genius ; — sup- 
posing his intercourse with her to be free from stain and so 
carefully guarded from suspicion that she can enjoy the inti- 
mate friendship of several high-minded men ; — suppose her to 
have all the privileges of a wife, except the conjugal bed ; — 
stating thus the case of Swift and Stella exactly as it is known 
to us, we ask any man, acquainted with superior women, 
whether he does not know at least one who would accept life 
upon such terms. Plenty of women there are in the world 
who prefer a connubial hurdy-gurdy within doors to the guitar 
of love under the window, though touched by a Petrarch ; but 
it is no compliment to Stella to say that her object in life was 
an establishment with a man in it. It is unkind to her memo- 
ry to assume, with some writers, that she would have accepted 
the hand of the Rev. Dr. Tisdall, had she not hope for a union 
with Swift. If she did insist upon going through the cere- 
mony of marriage with the Dean in 1716, — a doubtful story, 
to say the least of it, — it was because she was jealous of an- 
other woman, who seemed determined to marry him, whether 
he would or no. 

That unfortunate person bore the name of Esther Van- 
homrigh (pronounced Vanum-ry), but Swift called her, after 
the fashion of the times, Vanessa. She was the daughter of 
a Dutch merchant, who had made money by the purchase of 
forfeited estates in Ireland ; who had married an Irish wife, 
and who died in the country where he had acquired his for- 
tune. Probably Swift knew the family before his visit to Lon- 
don in 1710, for he mentions them early in his journal. He 
does not appear to have been intimate with them, however, 
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until some months later, when Miss Esther, her younger sister, 
and her two brothers were living with their widowed mother 
near his lodgings. They kept house in a small way, but re- 
ceived a good deal of pleasant company. Swift, with other 
friends, used to dine with them often, sometimes " out of 
mere listlessness," sometimes because it was a convenience, 
or because he had no invitation elsewhere that pleased him. 
He would drop in of an evening, on his way home from Lord 
Oxford's. When, after a severe illness, he moved to Chelsea 
for the air, he stopped at Mrs. Vanhomrigh's every day to 
change his gown and periwig, walking to and from the city 
in the old ones. So much may be learned from his journal. 
He also told Stella of a birthday party for " the eldest Miss 
Vanhomrigh," and of her intention to go to Ireland to look 
after her property ; but he did not tell her of the most inter- 
esting features of his intimacy with " the eldest Miss Van- 
homrigh," nor did he send her a copy of the poem entitled 
" Cadenus and Vanessa," in which they were sketched. From 
this poem we learn that he had taken charge — at whose in- 
stance or for what length of time does not appear — of Miss 
Vanhomrigh's studies, and that one day the teacher was as- 
tounded by a declaration of love from his pupil, who, although 

" not in years a score, 
Dreams of a gown of forty-four," 

and informs the Doctor that his lessons had 

" found the weakest part, 
Aimed at the head, but reached the heart. 

" Cadenus felt within him rise 
Shame, disappointment, guilt, surprise ; 
He knew not how to reconcile 
Such language with her usual style ; 
And yet her words were so exprest, 
He could not hope she spoke in jest. 
His thoughts had wholly been confined 
To form and cultivate her mind. 
He hardly knew till he was told 
Whether the nymph were young or old ; 
Had met her in a public place 
Without distinguishing her face ; 
Much less could his declining age 
Vanessa's earliest thoughts engage ; 
VOL. CVI. — NO. 218. 8 
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And if her youth indifference met, 
His person must contempt beget ; 
Or grant her passion be sincere, 
How shall his innocence be clear ? 
Appearances were all so strong, 
The world must think him in the wrong, 
Would say he made a treacherous use 
Of wit, to flatter and seduce ; 

So tender of the young and fair ! 
It showed a true paternal care, — 
Five thousand guineas in her purse ! 
The Doctor might have fancied worse." 

Unable to return Vanessa's passion, he was also unable to 
moderate its transports. The poor girl had thenceforward but 
one object in life, and she pursued it with more ardor than 
delicacy. She followed Swift uninvited to Ireland, and against 
his remonstrances took up her residence at Dublin. He in- 
troduced to her several eligible suitors, but she refused them 
all. She retired in 1717 to Marley Abbey near Celbridge, 
where she lived in solitude till her death, in 1723. Swift 
warned her against the dangerous influence of a secluded life 
upon her health, and did not visit her in her retreat until 
1720, about the time of her sister's death. During the remain- 
ing three years he went to see her occasionally. Every time 
he came, she planted a laurel in the garden, where they used 
to sit together at a table covered with books and papers. She 
had for months before she died been ill of a mortal disease ; 
but Swift's last visit to her, if the story of it be correct, may 
have accelerated her death. The story runs that she wrote 
to Stella to inquire whether she was married to the Dean ; that 
Stella sent him this indiscreet letter ; that the next day he 
entered Vanessa's apartment, threw a packet containing the 
letter upon the table, and galloped away without a word ; and 
that, in consequence of this harsh treatment, she revoked the will 
by which she had left her property to the Dean. At all events, 
her papers were bequeathed to Bishop Berkeley, who published 
the poem of " Oadenus and Vanessa," but destroyed the letters 
that had passed between Decanus Swift and Esther Vanhom- 
righ. Another copy of the letters was in existence, however, 
from which Scott printed them. The young lady is constantly 
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trying to throw herself upon the bosom of the middle-aged 
clergyman, who, with equal pertinacity, holds her at arm's 
length. He may perhaps be accused of repelling her advances 
a little roughly, but not of giving her encouragement. In the 
letter which contains the strongest expressions of affection, he 
advises her to settle her affairs and " leave this scoundrel 
island." In one of the last he says : " Last year I writ you 
civilities, and you were angry ; this year I will write you none, 
and you will be angry ; yet my thoughts were still the same." 
On her side there are complaints of his " killing, killing, kill- 
ing words " ; of his not writing, or not coming to see her 
more frequently, and of the affectionate tone of his letters to 
her sister ; but not a word implying a belief in his love as exist- 
ing, or as having existed. An attentive perusal of the corre- 
spondence will excite pity for both. 

After the death of Vanessa, Swift retired to the North of 
Ireland for two months, while Stella remained at the house 
of a friend near Dublin. Her jealousy may have been excited 
by the publication of " Cadenus and Vanessa." It was at this 
time that she answered some busybody, who called it an ex- 
cellent poem, that she was not surprised at that, for, as every- 
body knew, the Dean could write finely even upon a broom- 
stick. As for Swift's sixty days of seclusion, we see no rea- 
son to ascribe it, as is often done, to remorse. Vanessa's 
death was, doubtless, a severe shock to him, for she stood 
high in his regard, and had loved him with unselfish devo- 
tion. He had blasted her life, however unwittingly, and he 
needed quiet to think over that long chapter. He might have 
blamed himself, if the story be true, for the fit of passion 
into which Vanessa's letter to Stella had thrown him ; but 
the responsibility should be shared with the two women 
whose jealousy caused it. In all other respects, he seems to 
have tried to " act in the most exact points of honor and con- 
science." Yet it is upon this state of facts that Mr. Jeffrey 
has " no hesitation in pronouncing Swift the murderer of an 
innocent and accomplished woman" ; that Mrs. Jameson says 
he " murdered her as absolutely as if he had plunged a pon- 
iard into her bosom " ; that William Howitt accuses him of 
" immolating " one woman to satisfy another ; that the Rev. 
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John Mitford (whose biography is prefixed to a popular edi- 
tion of the poems) considers his conduct " heartless and 
treacherous," and talks of " Vanessa's sinking under the stern 
and selfish cruelty of a man on whom she had vainly lavished 
all the innocent and all the warmest affections of her life, 
and who suffered her to pine away in hopeless affliction, be- 
cause he dared not avow to her the duplicity of his conduct, 
and his incapability of accepting the heart she offered"; 
that Thackeray merrily says almost the same thing, " thanking 
fate and the Dean for killing that other person, for Stella's 
sake " ; and that Scott ascribes the catastrophe in part to Swift's 
"habits of flirtation," — of which the sole evidence, such as 
it is, is contained in a letter written at the age of twenty-four, 
before he had entered the Church, and twenty years before 
he met Vanessa. 

The mildest of these charges finds no support in the journal 
to Stella, the poem of " Cadenus and Vanessa," or the corre- 
spondence, where alone the history of this affair is to be found. 
The statement that Swift presented a number of suitors to 
Miss Vanhomrigh at Dublin is made with details by Mr. Deane 
Swift ; that concerning the circumstances of his visits to her 
at Marley Abbey is derived from a correspondent of Sir Walter 
Scott ; that concerning the last visit of all requires confirma- 
tion ; and that to the effect that Vanessa shortened her days by 
drinking to excess it is charitable to consider a slander. But 
the story grows under the pen of each succeeding biographer. 
" Perhaps " becomes " certainly," or disappears, so that the 
romantic or ill-natured hypothesis of one writer is fact with 
the next. But the evidence must be considered together. If 
Swift's statements are allowed to show that he dined at Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh's, they must be allowed, in the absence of other 
evidence, to show why he dined there. If his assertions that 
he gave lessons to Vanessa and that she made a declaration 
of love to him be taken as true, so must his assertion that he 
" aimed at the head," not at the heart, and that he was as- 
tonished by his pupil's avowal. It is bad to strike from the 
testimony of an uncontradicted witness that portion which 
makes in his favor, and worse to substitute a criminating 
hypothesis for the omitted portion. 
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Fatigued by business, harassed by anxieties, pursued by 
office-seekers, with no vices to occupy him, with no taste for 
the coffee-house or the theatre, where other bachelors spent 
their evenings, Doctor Swift was not displeased to find one 
house where he could be at his ease and was always welcome, 
where he met several lady friends whom he valued, and where 
he could have a good cup of coffee and good conversation. 
One of the ladies of the house, young enough to be his daugh- 
ter, possessed uncommon intelligence, and he found it an agree- 
able relaxation from graver occupations to review his studies 
with her. But he should have foreseen that she would 
fall in love with him ! He should have told her all about 
a certain dear friend who lived in Ireland ! Can anything 
be more absurd ? Unless intercourse between unmarried per- 
sons of the opposite sexes is to cease altogether, some risks 
must be run. A bachelor cannot reasonably be expected to 
presume that every young woman he meets will declare her- 
self, unless warned in advance ; or to present with his card a 
catalogue raisonnS of his female friends. After Vanessa has 
spoken, what ought the Doctor to do ? Must he marry 
her, whether he wants to or not, and whether Stella wants 
him to or not ? Should he treat her, as men of genius, 
from Marlborough, Somers, and Sir Richard Steele to Goethe 
and Henry Clay, have too often treated women . who loved 
them ? Should he cease altogether to see her ? Or should 
he try to work the miracle of changing the wine of love into 
the water of friendship ? These questions may be left for 
discussion in a Provencal cour d'amour. Doctor Swift, who, 
with all his worldly wisdom, with all his knowledge of men, 
says that he knew less of woman than 
" every common beau 

Who, though he cannot spell, is wise 

Enough to read a lady's eyes, 

And will each accidental glance 

Interpret as a kind advance," 

tried all plans but the two first suggested. He attempted to 
cool the maiden's ardor, to marry her to somebody else, to 
break off communication with her. Everything fed the fire 
he wished to extinguish. She complained of his unkind- 
ness, she drew unwarrantable inferences from his kindness, 
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she would not go away from him, she would die upon his hands. 
Swift may be convicted of errors of judgment such as at least 
ninety-nine virtuous men out of a hundred would have com- 
mitted in his situation, hut of nothing more serious. Nor is it 
clear that Swift should have related to Stella the little ro- 
mance of Cadenus and Vanessa. Meaning no evil himself, he 
did not care to have his actions misconstrued. The journal to 
Stella bears no marks, whatever may have been said to the 
contrary, of the writer's increasing interest in another quar- 
ter. There is one break during a visit to a friend in the 
country, one during his illness, and one, of which he apprises 
his correspondent in advance, while he is at work upon the 
" History of the last Four Years of Queen Anne." But the 
letters, though shorter, are, with a single exception, despatched 
every fortnight, as usual ; although he complains that he has 
not heard from Dublin for more than seven weeks. After he 
has got the History off his hands, he renews the practice of 
writing every morning and evening. " How agreeable it is in 
a morning," is his first entry, December 19, 1712, " for Pdfr. 
to write journals again. It is as natural as mother's milk, 
now I am got into it." Stella appears to have apologized for 
her own remissness, but not to have blamed that of Swift. 
Her jealousy was not awakened, so far as is known, until 
two years after Vanessa's arrival in Ireland, when she is said 
to have insisted upon marrying the Dean in order to defeat 
the designs of a rival, who might otherwise, as Thackeray 
thinks, have married him in spite of himself. 

A part of the story about this marriage, resting upon the 
same evidence as the rest, is that, in answer to Stella's ex- 
pression through a common friend of her desire to be united 
to Swift, he replied that early in life he had formed two reso- 
lutions with regard to matrimony : " that he would not marry 
until possessed of a competent fortune, and that the event 
should take place at a time of life which gave him a reason- 
able prospect to see his children settled in the world. The 
independence he proposed he had not yet achieved, and on the 
other hand he was past that time of life " [being forty-nine 
years of age] " after which he had determined never to marry." 
It is our belief that these words, taken in connection with 
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the facts of Swift's early days, fully explain his unwillingness 
to marry. Why had he received " the education of a dog " ? 
Why had he been left at the age of thirty-three, " with his 
fortune still to seek " ? Because his father had died before 
his birth, leaving a wife and children penniless. Swift's hand 
had been refused at twenty on account of his poverty ; his 
sister had married a bankrupt, against his advice, and he had 
been obliged to support her. Ireland furnished him with in- 
numerable warnings of the folly of marrying without means, 
and a number of passages in his writings show how deeply they 
affected him. He resigned his living at Kilroot in favor of a 
deserving clergyman, who was trying to support his family 
upon a pittance. To another clergyman, who had married a 
poor girl without his father's consent, he told a story about 
his purchase in youth of a horse, without considering how he 
was to keep him alive, and of his relief at the death of the 
poor beast. The young man, bursting into tears, admitted 
the justice of the reproof. Swift soon afterwards reconciled 
him with his father, and procured him preferment. Other 
anecdotes illustrative of his feeling about improvident mar- 
riages are to be found in the biographies. 

If Swift did fix the terms on which alone he would marry, 
the question was settled ; for, says Earl Orrery, " during his 
whole life, his resolutions, like the decrees of fate, were im- 
movable," " even," adds Dr. Delany, " after his understand- 
ing had almost deserted him." For example, he had early 
resolved never, upon the renewal of a lease from the Cathe- 
dral, to increase his own income by accepting a fine in lieu 
of an advancement of the rent, which would also be ad- 
vantageous to his successor. Having occasion in extreme 
old age to carry this principle into practice, he remarked 
next day to Delany that he had done something for the 
benefit of his successor, he had forgotten what. 

Too old at forty-nine to indulge a reasonable expectation 
of living till his children had grown up, Swift was not in suf- 
ficiently easy circumstances to support a family and to leave 
them comfortably off, in case of his decease. For, after four 
expensive years in London, he had taken the Deanery saddled 
with a debt of one thousand pounds which he could not yet 
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have paid off. Moreover, with ideas of wealth derived from 
life in London, with an expensive position, ill-health, and 
a charitable nature, he must have set the fortune without 
which he would not marry at a pretty high figure. Other 
causes may well have conspired to deter Swift from a mar- 
riage with Stella. Like himself, she had long been an in- 
valid. The journal often speaks of the weakness of her " poor 
dear eyes," of her suffering head, of the necessity she is under 
of " taking the waters," riding on horseback, and taking long 
walks to keep well. An old bachelor is usually willing to let 
well enough alone, for at fifty the heart has 

" a touch of the woodland time, 
Wanting to sleep now over its best." 

Whether we accept the story of a secret marriage, as we 
are strongly inclined to do, or reject it as being one of numer- 
ous inventions during Swift's idiocy or after his decease, we 
find no evidence that he at any time wished to marry Stella 
or led her to think that he did. The tie between them had 
not been suddenly formed. She was six and he twenty when 
they first met ; she was twelve and he twenty-six when he 
became her preceptor ; she was nineteen and he thirty-three 
when they went to Ireland. Three years later he wrote 
from London as follows to Tisdall, then making pretensions 
to her hand : " I will, upon my conscience and honor, tell 
you the naked truth. If my fortunes and humor led me to 
think of that state, I should certainly, among all persons on 
earth, make your choice ; because I never saw that person 
whose conversation I entirely valued but hers. This was the 
utmost I ever gave way to. And secondly, I must assure 
you sincerely that this regard of mine never once entered into 
my head to be an impediment to you : but I judged it would 
perhaps be a clog to your rising in the world ; and I did not 
.conceive that you were then rich enough to make yourself and 

her happy and easy But the objection of your fdrtune 

being removed, I declare I have no other ; nor shall any con- 
sideration of my own misfortune in losing so good a friend 
as her prevail on me, against her interest and settlement in 
the world, since it is held so necessary and convenient a thing 
for ladies to marry ; and that time takes off from the lustre of 
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virgins in all other eyes but mine." It is to be observed that 
Tisdall was at this time at Dublin, near Stella ; that Swift had 
half seriously complained in a previous epistle of Tisdall's 
showing his letters to " the ladies " ; but that he is not for- 
bidden to read to them a passage so well calculated to further 
his suit. 

It has often been said that the journal, which commences 
six years after the Tisdall correspondence closed, contains 
words which Stella could have construed into a promise of 
marriage ; but we have carefully read it twice, without dis- 
covering a phrase which will bear this interpretation. The 
same conclusion was reached by a woman who read it through 
with this question in mind. The " little language " — in- 
vented perhaps in the school-days. at Moor Park — is taxed to 
its utmost for expressions of affection. M D — so Stella is 
called — is assured more than once that Presto, i. e. Swift, 
loves her " as hope [to be] saved " millions of times better 
than life. Before reopening the "little letters," which he 
takes from under his pillow, he talks to them as a little 
girl talks to her doll. He wishes himself back among the 
willows of Laracor. He looks forward to the time when 
they all three — for the Journal is addressed to the two women, 
who answer jointly — may again be happy together. He de- 
clares more than once that his main reason for wishing ad- 
vancement in the Church is to make them " easy." His letters 
often close with a prayer that God Almighty will preserve 
them. Once he declares himself " helpless as an elephant," 
for want of a " necessary woman." He grumbles, as bachelors 
occasionally do, at the inconveniencies and discomforts of his 
lodgings. He seems to feel that a man alone is unable to 
make a home for himself. He pets " Stellakins," and shows 
a capacity of being petted. Writing as if thinking aloud, he 
lays bare his heart ; but is never betrayed into language which 
an intelligent woman, like Stella, who had known him so long, 
could have considered a declaration of love. 

Swift was not absent from Ireland after his return in 1714, 
at the age of forty-seven, until 1726, when he paid a visit to 
Pope at Twickenham, and printed " Gulliver's Travels." Dur- 
ing his absence he wrote often to " the ladies," as he informs 
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other correspondents, but none of the letters are preserved. 
Stella grew sensibly worse at this time, but his friends kept 
the truth from him for two months. At last it came from one 
whom he thanks for " racking " him, instead of leaving him 
" to be struck down on a sudden." " One of the two oldest 
and dearest friends I have in the world," he writes on re- 
ceipt of this intelligence, " is in so desperate a condition of 
health as makes me expect every post to hear of her death. 
It is the younger of the two with whom I have lived in the 
greatest friendship for thirty-three years. As I value life very 
little, so the poor carnal remains of it, after such a loss, would 
be a burden that I must heartily beg God Almighty to enable 
me to bear ; but especially at an age when it is too late to 
think of engaging in a new friendship. Besides, this was a 
person of my own rearing and instructing from childhood, who 
excelled in every good quality that can possibly accomplish a 

human creature Dear Jim, pardon me, I know not what 

I am saying ; but believe me, that violent friendship is much 
more lasting and as engaging as violent love. If this acci- 
dent should happen before I set out, I believe I shall winter in 
England, where it will be at least easier than upon the spot." 
A week later, he thanks Dr. Sheridan for not deceiving him, 
regrets that Stella had not followed his advice to go to Bath, 
Montpellier, or to London with him some months before, and 
adds : " I look upon this to be the greatest event that can ever 
happen to me, but all my preparations will not suffice to enable 
me to bear it like a philosopher, nor altogether like a Christian. 
There hath been the most intimate friendship between us from 
our childhood, and the greatest merit on her side that ever was 
in one human creature toward another. Nay, if I were now 
near her I would not see her ; I could not behave myself toler- 
ably, and should redouble her sorrow. Judge in what a temper 
of mind I write this. The very time I am writing I conclude 
the fairest soul in the world hath left its body." Stella rallies, 
however, and the Dean returns to Ireland. 

The next year he visits Pope again, again receives news 
of Stella's increasing illness, and writes in the same spirit as 
before. " I long knew that our dear friend had not the stam- 
ina vitce; but my friendship could not arm me against this 
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accident, although I foresaw it. I know not whether it be an 
addition to my grief that I am now extremely ill ; for it would 
have been a reproach to me to be in perfect health when 
such a friend is desperate I may overcome this pres- 
ent disorder ; and to what advantage ? Why, to see the loss 
of that person for whose sake only life was worth preserving. 
I brought both those friends over that we might be happy 
together as long as God should please ; the knot is broken, 
and the remaining person, you know, has ill-answered the 
end ; and the other who is now to be lost is all that was val- 
uable." Careful to the last of Stella's reputation, he begs 
his friends to find her good airy lodgings, but not to let her 
die in the Deanery. It was at this time that he " slunk away," 
to use Mr. Thackeray's amiable language, " from Pope," and 
hurried to Dublin. He arrived in season to see her once 
more, but he could not bear to be present at her death-bed, or 
to attend her funeral. He composed a prayer for her, and in 
the solitude of a back chamber recorded with a calmness, not 
" terrible," as Thackeray calls it, but grand in its self-control, 
the main incidents of her life and her most striking quali- 
ties. Eighteen years afterwards, the executors of Swift's 
will found the phrase " only a woman's hair " indorsed upon 
a paper containing that memento of a friend. Thackeray 
thinks these words indicate " memory and remorse for the 
guilty, lonely wretch, shuddering over the grave of his victim." 
Scott considers them " an instance of the Dean's desire to veil 
his feelings under the mask of cynical indifference." To us 
they seem to show the strength of his feeling for the dearest of 
friends, living or dead, and the tenderness of a nature for which 
common forms of expression would not suffice. 

Swift " cruel " to Stella ! Is it, then, impossible for a man 
and woman to be near and dear to each other, without becoming 
husband and wife ? Impossible for a man who knows that a 
woman loves and would like to marry him — to put the case in 
a stronger form than is warranted by the facts known to us — 
to be friends with her and nothing more ? Madame Recamier 
is not accounted " cruel " because she refused to marry Chateau- 
briand, or because she tamed her lovers into friends. No ex- 
traordinary hypotheses are devised to explain her conduct. 
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Yet she had a score of men at her feet, where Swift had one 
woman in love with him. A man's right to remain single is 
as absolute as a woman's right to marry him. If he does 
not wish to marry her, why should he do so ? Swift had friend- 
ship, esteem, respect for Stella, intellectual and moral sym- 
pathies with her, the habitude of confiding in her, and of being 
confided in by her, but his feeling was 

" All breathing human passion far above 
That leaves a heart high sorrowful, and cloyed, 
A burning forehead and a parching tongue." 

She never lost her lustre in Swift's eyes. At sixteen she 
is " the brightest virgin on the green " ; at thirty-six, hers is 
" an angel's face a little cracked " ; at forty-four, " the fairest 
soul in this world " is about to leave its body. Shall we say, 
with Swift, that " violent friendship is more lasting than violent 
love"? 

This view of the relations of Swift with Stella is confirmed 
by his general treatment of women. Nothing can be more 
unjust than the judgment which Thackeray puts into the 
mouth of Henry Esmond : " There 's not a writer of my 
time of any note, with the exception of poor Dick Steele, 
that does not speak of a woman as of a slave, and scorn 
and use her as such. Mr. Pope, Mr. Congreve, Mr. Addi- 
son, Mr. Gay, every one of 'em sing in this key ; each ac- 
cording to his nature and politeness ; and louder and fouler 
than all in his abuse is Dr. Swift, who spoke of them, as 
he treated them, worst of all." We will not stop to defend 
the other writers aspersed, only noting that Addison was far 
from being the lord and master of the woman he married ; 
that the relations between Gay and the Duchess of Queensbury 
resembled those between a page and his chdtelaine in the Mid- 
dle Ages ; that Congreve's paper in " The Tatler " in praise of 
Aspasia (Lady Elizabeth Hastings) is as excellent as Steele's 
on the same subject ; that Pope's works contain as fine verses 
as have ever been written in celebration of the social attractions 
of women, and that Pope's devotion to his venerable mother 
is proverbial. But what a gross misrepresentation of Swift, 
" among whose peculiar tenets perseveringly inculcated," as 
Mr. Masson truly says, " was that now called ' the emancipa- 
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tion of women.' " If there ever was a man who valued woman 
for her mental and moral qualities, it was he. The dedication 
of his " Project for the Advancement of Religion " to the 
Countess of Berkeley ; his letters to women, from that bidding 
farewell to Varina to those to the Duchess of Queensbury ; the 
passages in the journal to Stella about his female friends ; his 
practice of insisting that ladies should, like dukes and earls, 
make the first advances toward an acquaintance with him, — 
all go to show this ; but it is only by a perusal of his writings 
that the prominence which " the woman question " assumed in 
his mind can be perceived. He rails like a woman's rights 
woman at the vanities and follies of the sex, their love of 
finery and scandal, their addiction to cards, their ignorance of 
affairs, their fondness for conversation which diverts without 
instructing them. " His chief delight," says Deane Swift, 
" was to entertain and be entertained in small circles, which 
he liked the better if two or three women of good under- 
standing happened to be of the party." In his letter concern- 
ing the improvement of the English language he says : " Since 
the women have been left out of all meetings, except parties 
of play, or where worse designs are carried on, our conversa- 
tion hath much degenerated." In tliree of the countries 
which Gulliver visits the women are educated not less 
thoroughly than the men. The young ladies of Liliput, 
for example, "are as much ashamed of being cowards and 
fools as the men, and despise all personal ornaments, beyond 
decency and cleanliness. Neither did I perceive any differ- 
ence in their education, made by their difference of sex, only 
that the exercises of the females were not altogether so robust, 
and that some rules were given them relating to domestic life, 
and a smaller compass of learning was enjoined them ; for 
their maxim is, that, among people of quality, a wife should 
be always a reasonable and agreeable companion, because she 
cannot always be young." 

If Swift's advice to women seems sometimes elementary, 
we must remember that he lived in the last century, when 
even Queen Mary and the Duke of Marlborough did not know 
how to spell ; and long before the bath-tub became a Euro- 
pean institution. If several of his poems cannot be read by 
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ladies to-day, it is mainly because the manners of society have 
changed. The same is true of a paper by Addison, which 
Macaulay considers his best ; of Fielding's Jonathan Wild, 
which Oowper read aloud to a circle of women during the reign 
of George III. ; and of the novels of Aphra Behn, — " Afra the 
Amazon, light of foot," in Swift's " Battle of the Books," — 
which an old lady told Scott she could not read at eighty 
without blushing, although at sixteen she had observed no 
improprieties in them. One of Swift's early biographers says 
that " the most exceptionable of his poems were written 
principally with a view to correct the foibles of women, to 
improve their taste, and to make them as agreeable com- 
panions at sixty as at twenty-five." One of the most dis- 
agreeable, addressed to a newly married pair, ends thus : — 
" On sense and wit your passion found 

By decency cemented round ; 

Let prudence with good-nature strive 

To keep esteem and love alive. 

Then come old age, whene'er it will, 

Your friendship shall continue still ; 

And thus a mutual gentle fire 

Shall never but with life expire." 

It is true that Swift's coarseness is extreme, for his real- 
ism is intense ; yet he used to reprove Stella for breaches of 
decorum, such as were common among ladies. He was se- 
vere upon the obscene conversation in which the maids of 
honor indulged. He boasted that he would not allow blas- 
phemy or vulgarity in his presence, and he enumerated among 
Oxford's excellences, that he was never " guilty of any ex- 
pressions which could possibly tend to the indecent or the 
profane." It may be that in his old age, among his Irish 
companions, during the period in which most of the poems 
in question were written, he became less strict than he had 
been ; but a man should not be judged by what he says and 
does while his brain is diseased. 

We must close without touching upon many points which 
invite discussion ; without refuting other charges against a 
character of which we cannot, within the compass of a single 
article, display all the noble traits. Thackeray thinks that 
Swift and he could not have lived together ; but Oxford and 
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Bolingbroke liked to have Swift visit them ; Pope begged him 
to " give all to the poor, and come to die with " him ; the 
Duke and Duchess of Queensbury warmly seconded Gay's 
urgent invitation to him to make them a long visit. One or 
two instances of what appears at this distance to be ill-breed- 
ing prove nothing against the evidence of such invitations as 
Swift was constantly receiving from gentlemen and ladies. 
Had he been content with the position of a court jester, it 
might be said that he was asked to dinner to entertain the 
other guests ; but he came as an equal or not at all. A few 
splenetic expressions, many of them owing to disease, cannot 
outweigh the testimony to his good-nature of such witnesses 
as Addison, Bolingbroke, and Lady Betty Germaine. If he 
hated mankind, it was with the hate of a reformer. Like 
Martin Luther, he did his best work when angry ; like Dante, 

he 

" Loved well because he hated, 
Hated wickedness that hinders loving." 

Abuse the race as he would, he could not help working for it. 
It was while he was engaged in the composition of " Gulliver's 
Travels " that he fought his great battle for Ireland, served as 
God's almoner for Dublin, and watched over the health of the 
dying Stella. He cannot be convicted of child-hating by a 
single expression of impatience at Lady Masham's attendance 
at the bedside of a sick child, at a critical moment, when her 
presence with the queen seemed the one thing needful to stop 
the war. When public affairs were less pressing he had been 
to see Lady Masham's children, and, long after he used the 
language referred to, the mother besought his counsel and as- 
sistance, and he wrote her a pathetic letter that still moves the 
reader. When he was turned of seventy, was " emaciated, 
weak, morose, and prone to sudden fits of passion," says his 
biographer, Sheridan, " to me his behavior was gentle as it had 
always been from my early childhood, treating me with partial 
kindness, as being his godson, often giving me instruction, 
attended with frequent presents and rewards when I did well. 
I loved him from my boyish days, and never stood in the least 
awe before him, as I do not remember ever to have had a cross 
look or a harsh expression from him." 
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The more Swift is studied in a kindly spirit, the greater 
and the better his character will appear. He had faults : he 
lacked humility, faith that can remove mountains, charity that 
suffereth long and is kind, is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil. He was fervent in spirit, but he was not rejoicing in 
hope, nor always patient in tribulation. He kept the promise 
of his youth that he would 

" On a day make sin and folly bleed," 

but he did not invite to the table spread for the repentant. 
His love for the sinner was not equal to his hatred of the sin. 
In his old age he asked Dr. Delany whether " the corruptions 
and villanies of men did not eat his flesh and exhaust his 
spirits ? " " No." " Why, why, how can you help it ? How 
can you avoid it ? " " Because I am commanded, ' Fret not 
thyself because of evil-doers.' " That command Swift could 
not obey. Life was no luxury to him. He read the third 
chapter of Job on his birthdays ; and he inscribed on his 
tombstone his joy that he was at last going where the wicked 
cease from troubling and where the weary are at rest, ubi 
smva indignatio ulterius cor lacerare nequit. 

Adams Sherman Hill. 



Art. V. — Report to the Commissioners appointed by her Maj- 
esty to inquire into the Education given in Schools in England, 
not comprised within her Majesty's two recent Commissions, 
and to the Commissioners appointed by her Majesty to inquire 
into the Schools in Scotland, on the Common-School System of 
the United States and of the Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada. By the Rev. James Fraser, M. A., Assistant 
Commissioner. Presented to both Houses of Parliament, by 
Command of her Majesty. London. 1867. 

In the first year of his administration, when considering 
the interests of the newly constituted Republic, Washington 
thus addressed the two Houses of Congress on the subject 
of National Education : " You will agree with me in opinion 



